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Middle East 


IFFERENCES between Israel and 

Jordan regarding the Mount Sco- 
pus area near Jerusalem came to a 
head in November when Jordanian 
authorities refused permission for a 
regular fortnightly Israel supply con- 
voy to pass through to the zone, where 
Israel maintains a hospital. The Mount 
Scopus area had been demilitarized 
by an agreement of July 7, 1948. 
Press reports said that Jordan pro- 
hibited passage of the convoy because 
of gasoline supplies it was carrying. 
When Col. Byron Leary, Acting Chiet 
of the Truce Supervision Organization, 
ruled that Israel was not in violation 
of the existing agreement in trans- 
porting gasoline to the hospital, Jor- 
dan stated its view that the decision 
was partial. It declared its intention 
not to continue cooperation with Col. 
Leary. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold, in a message to Foreign Minis- 
ter Samir Rifai, said he was unaware 
of grounds which might have led 
Jordan to this position, and that he 
had full confidence in Col. Leary. He 
appealed to the Jordan Government 
to continue cooperation with the Act- 
ing Chief of the Truce Supervision 
Organization, and offered to under- 
take a personal exchange of views 
with that country’s Foreign Minister. 
The Jordanian Government welcomed 
the suggestion, and Mr. Hammarskjold 
left New York on November 29 for 
a series of discussions on truce ques- 
tions. In the course of his trip he 
visited Jordan, Israel, Syria and Leba- 
non. Resulting from Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s talks in Israel and Jordan, the 
Israeli convoy to Mount Scopus was 
permitted to proceed, and the Secre- 
tary-General announced that he would 
appoint a personal representative for 
negotiations with the two countries 
for full implementation of the 1948 
Mount Scopus agreement. On Decem- 
ber 16 he named Francisco Urrutia 
Holguin of Colombia to this post. 
Both Israel and Jordan had informed 
the Secretary-General earlier that they 
were willing. on a basis of reciprocity. 
to implement the 1948 Mount Scopus 
agreement and would accept United 
Nations inspection of the area. (See 
page 14.) 
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Suez Surcharge 


L granescee ete by the Secre- 
tary-General that United Nations 
clearance of the Suez Canal in 1957 
be paid for by means of a surcharge 
on Canal tolls were approved by the 
General Assembly's twelfth session. 
By a vote of 54 to none, with 19 
abstentions, the Assembly on Decem- 
ber 14 authorized the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for a 3 per cent surcharge to 
be levied on the regular Suez tolls, 
and urged Member States to cooperate 
with the plan. Funds for clearance 
and rehabilitation of the Canal had 
been advanced by a number of coun- 
tries during the actual operations, and 
money raised by the surcharge will be 
used for repayment of these loans, 
which amounted to a little over $11 
million. Expenditures and obligations 
incurred in the clearance totaled ap- 
proximately $8.4 million. On the basis 
of the current level of Suez Canal 
traffic, it is estimated that the 3 per 
cent surcharge would make it possible 
to repay the loans within three years. 

The Soviet Union and a number of 
other countries which abstained in 


the vote voiced objection to this 


method of repayment. They held that 
the costs should not be shared by 
Canal users, but should be paid by 
France, the United Kingdom and 
Israel. 


UNEF Funds 


FE‘ NDs for continuing operations of 
the United Nations Emergency 
Force were authorized by the General 
Assembly on November 22. By a 
vote of 51 to 11, with 19 abstentions, 
the Assembly decided that the Secre- 
tary-General could expend up to 
$13.5 million for UNEF costs through 
the end of 1957, and up to $25 mil- 
lion, as required, after that date. The 
resolution had been sponsored jointly 
by twenty-one nations. 

Among the governments opposing 
the measure, the Soviet Union, Bul- 
garia and Czechoslovakia held that 
UNEF costs should be paid—as in the 
case of Suez clearance—by Britain, 
France and Israel. 


Palestine Refugee Relief 


— of the United Nations 
were asked by an Assembly reso- 
lution on December 12. as “a matter 





VISIT OF MOROCCAN RULER 


a MOHAMED V of Morocco was 
a visitor at United Nations Head- 
quarters on December 9 and 10. He 
addressed a plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly, attended a lunch- 


eon given by the Secretary-General 
in the Security Council lounge, and 
made a brief tour of the various Coun- 
cil chambers. 

In his address to the Assembly, 
King Mohamed declared that “the 
ever-increasing inter-penetration of in- 
terests imposes upon all of us the 
necessity for solidarity and coopera- 
tion, and rules out all forms of nar- 
row, self-centered nationalism.” Mor- 
occo was ready, he said, to join with 
others “to agree to such limitations of 
sovereignty as may be commonly de- 
cided in the general interest of all.” 

He expressed concern over “the 
tragic spectacle in Algeria.” and said 


Morocco was “most anxious that nego- 
tiations should be opened between 
the two parties concerned so that this 
conflict should be settled in conform- 
ity with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter which solemnly rec- 
ognizes the right of all peoples to 
freedom and _ self-determination.” 





of urgent concern,” to contribute finan- 
cial assistance for care of Palestine 
refugees. Governments of the area in 
which the refugees are now located 
were requested—without prejudice to 
refugee repatriation or compensation 
rights—to establish, in cooperation 
with the Palestine Refugee Agency 
(UNRWA), projects Capable of support- 
ing substantial numbers of these peo- 
ple. The plea for contributions fol- 
lowed statements by the Agency’s 
Director, Henry R. Labouisse, that 
cuts would have to be made in ex- 
ising relief and rehabilitation pro- 
grams unless considerable funds were 
made available. 

Approximately 930,000 Palestinians 
displaced from their homes as a result 
of the Arab-Israel conflict of 1948, 
are now in the Gaza Strip, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria. The United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees has been providing 
food and medical care for most of 
these people, sheltering about 360,000 
of them in camps, and _ providing 
schooling for approximately 170,000 
children. 

Before the vote on the resolution, 
Mr. Labouisse expressed “profound 
consternation” that Member Govern- 
ments had not yet been able to en- 
sure UNRWA the funds needed for its 
budgeted programs. If the needed 
money was not forthcoming, he said, 
UNRWA Would be unable to resume its 
full-scale rehabilitation program and 
would have to halt its educational pro- 
gram from the beginning of the 1958 
school year. The Agency Director had 
requested the Assembly to set up a 
working capital fund for the Palestine 
refugee work. (See page 11.) 


Hungary Report 


RINCE WAN  WAITHAYAKON © of 

Thailand, the General Assembly's 
Special Representative on the Hun- 
garian Problem, reported on Decem- 
ber 9 that his efforts to discuss the 
problem with Soviet and Hungarian 
authorities had fruitless. Last 
September the Assembly had requested 
Prince Wan, then its President, to take 
such steps as he deemed appropriate 
to achieve United Nations objectives 
in regard to Hungary, and to inform 
the Assembly as to the results of 
his endeavors. 

Prince Wan reported that the ob- 
jectives he had undertaken, in line 
with Assembly resolutions, were “hu- 
manitarian treatment in Hungary”; 
return from the USSR of deportees; 
withdrawal of Soviet troops trom 
Hungary: and free elections in that 
country. On September 30, he said, 
he had approached the Soviet Union's 
Foreign Minister, who declared he 
could not discuss the question. The 


been 


2 


Soviet Foreign Minister stated that 
the matter of humanitarian treatment 
in Hungary did not concern his gov- 
ernment, that the deportations were 
fictitious, and that the Assembly’s ac- 
tion on the Hungary item was “‘illi- 
gitimate.” 

On October 10 a similar approach 
was made to the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister. Prince Wan made a human- 
itarian appeal for more lenient treat- 
ment of prisoners, persons in concen- 
tration camps, and persons awaiting 
trial. He appealed for due judicial 
process in trials, for admission of 
students to universities without dis- 
crimination, and for an amnesty for 
political offenders. In reply, the Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister said that 
“these were matters for the Hungarian 
Government to determine by virtue 
of its sovereign rights.” 

The Assembly’s Special Representa- 
tive reported that he had offered to go 
to Moscow or Budapest to pursue the 
discussions, but that the Soviet and 
Hungarian Governments had not 
agreed to the proposal. 

In conclusion, Prince Wan ex- 
pressed the hope that, as international 
tension relaxes, he might have an op- 
portunity “to assist in establishing full 
international cooperation in promot- 
ing respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in Hungary.” 


Algeria 


pec long discussion on the 
form which a resolution on the 
Algerian situation should take, the 
General Assembly on December 10 
called on the parties to the conflict to 
enter into pourparlers (informal dis- 
cussions) and to utilize other appropri- 
ate means for a solution of the question 
in conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter. Sponsored by fifteen nations, the 
resolution was adopted by 80 votes 
to none. France did not vote, and the 
Union of South Africa was absent. 

Earlier, an amended = seventeen- 
power resolution on Algeria had been 
rejected by a tie vote of 37 to 37, 
with 6 abstentions, in the Political 
and Security Committee, and a seven- 
power proposal had not been pressed 
to a vote. 


West Irian Issue 


HE General Assembly on Novem- 

ber 29 rejected a nineteen-nation 
joint resolution which would have 
asked Indonesia and the Netherlands 
to “pursue their endeavors” to solve 
their dispute over the status of West 
New Guinea (West Irian) in = ac- 
cordance with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. The resolu- 
tion received 41 votes in favor, 29 


opposed, with 11 abstentions. Under 
Assembly rules, a two-thirds majority 
would have been required for adop- 
tion. 

The issue of West Irian dates from 
the time of Indonesian independence. 
Indonesia has claimed that this area, 
under Netherlands administration, is 
an integral part of its territory. The 
Netherlands has held that there is no 
basis for the Indonesian claim. In 
1954 and again early in 1957 some- 
what similar resolutions failed of adop- 
tion in the Assembly. 

The latest resolution had been ap- 
proved by the Political and Security 
Committee, where a two-thirds ma- 
jority is not required for adoption, by 
42 to 28, with 11 abstentions. 

Indonesia’s Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Subandrio, said that the Assembly’s 
failure to adopt the Committee’s rec- 
ommendation was to be deeply re- 
gretted, and that his country had been 
left “no alternative course apart from 
action outside the United Nations.” 
He said that since “no conciliatory 
move is possible, we might take steps 
which will not be conducive for the 
improvement of our relations with 
the Netherlands.” Up to the present 
Indonesia had done her utmost to dis- 
courage any action which might lead 
to disturbances in West Irian and its 
surroundings, Dr. Subandrio said, but 
as a result of the Assembly’s decision 
it would be “almost impossible” for 
any Indonesian Government to main- 
tain this policy. 

J.M.A.H. Luns, Foreign Minister 
of the Netherlands, declared that the 
defeated resolution would have called 
upon his country to recognize that 
West Irian was legally part of In- 
donesia, and to make arrangements 
for its transfer. He said that such a 
request would ask the Netherlands 
to betray its promise to grant self- 
determination and to act contrary to 
its obligations under Chapter XI of 
the Charter. He expressed the hope 
that Indonesia would seek an im- 
provement in her relations with the 
Netherlands. 


Korea 


N aresolution noting that the Korean 

Armistice Agreement of July 27, 
1953 was still in effect, the General 
Assembly on December 5 reaffirmed 
United Nations objectives of bring- 
ing about by peaceful means “the 
establishment of a unified, independent 
and democratic Korea under a rep- 
resentative form of government, and 
the full restoration of international 
peace and security in the area.” 

The Assembly action called upon the 
communist authorities concerned to 
accept these objectives, and requested 
the United Nations Commission for 
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the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea to continue its work in line 
with earlier Assembly resolutions. (See 
page 18.) 


India-Pakistan Question 


ie LOWING Security Council discus- 
sions in September, October and 
November on the status of Kashmir— 
Officially known as the India-Pakistan 
Question—the Council on December 
2 decided to have Frank P. Graham, 
as the United Nations representative, 
make renewed efforts to achieve an 
agreement between the two govern- 
ments. In a resolution adopted by 
10 votes to none, with the Soviet 
Union abstaining, the Council au- 
thorized Dr. Graham to visit the sub- 
continent for talks and to make rec- 
ommendations which might facilitate 
a settlement. India and Pakistan were 
requested to “refrain from making 
any statements and from doing or 
causing to be done or permitting acts 
which might aggravate the situation. 

The Security Council undertook the 
recent Kashmir discussions at the re- 
quest of Pakistan, whose Foreign Min- 
ister, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, stated 
that since all efforts to seek a settle- 
ment through negotiation had failed, 
it was essential to “squarely face the 
issue raised by India’s persistent re- 
fusal to carry out her international 
obligations” with regard to the ter- 
ritory. He urged that all troops—lIn- 
dian and Pakistani—be withdrawn 
from the Kashmir cease-fire line, and 
that a United Nations force be sta- 
tioned there, to be followed by a 
plebiscite. 

For India, V. K. Krishna Menon 
replied that the question originally 
came before the Security Council on 
an Indian complaint of Pakistani ag- 
gression, and that India was still call- 
ing on the Council to have the ag- 
gression vacated. He declared that 
India had no intention of settling the 
question by force of arms, and still 
favored peaceful negotiations. But he 
held that the Kashmir situation was 
not subject to arbitration, that the 
territory was a part of India, and 
that India would not agree to a United 
Nations force as proposed by Pakistan. 

The resolution of December 2 was 
an amended proposal sponsored by 
five nations. Mr. Menon declared that 
India was totally opposed to the sub- 
stance of the proposal, and that the 
resolution was “cast in a mould which 
was regressive.” Speaking for the 
Soviet Union, Arkady A. Sobolev 
charged that the measure served the 
interest of Pakistan only, and that it 
merely repeated proposals which al- 
ready had “proved to be fruitless.” 
Pakistan’s position was that although 
there were serious objections to some 
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aspects of the resolution, full cooper- 
ation would be given to the efforts of 
the United Nations Representative for 
India and Pakistan to achieve an 
agreement leading toward a settle- 
ment. Pakistan’s objections to the reso- 
lution concerned a reference to pro- 
posed recommendations by Dr. 
Graham on implementation of cease- 
fire provisions of a resolution of 
August 13, 1948. Pakistan held that 
its side had fully implemented these 
provisions. 

Following his conversations with 
representatives of the Indian and Pak- 
istani Governments, Dr. Graham will 
report to the Security Council on the 
results of his efforts. 


Togoland Elections 


LECTIONS to the Togoland Legis- 

lative Assembly, scheduled for 
1958 by the French Government and 
the Government of Togoland, will be 
supervised by a Commissioner rep- 
resenting the United Nations. Accord- 
ing to plans outlined for the trust ter- 
ritory, the resulting Legislative As- 
sembly and the Togoland Government 
will formulate, in consultation with 
France, proposals for early attain- 
ment of self rule. 

The United Nations General As- 
sembly on November 29 decided to 
approve the recommendation for 
supervision made by its Trusteeship 
Committee, and on December 14 it 
designated Max H. Dorsinville of 
Haiti as the elections Commissioner. 
He will be assisted in his assignment 
by an international staff and a team 
of observers. 

The Assembly resolution takes note 
of the proposals of the administering 
authority and the Togoland Govern- 
ment for the further political develop- 


ment of the territory, which includes 
“the transfer of all powers to the Togo- 
land Government, except defence, di- 
plomacy and currency, and the re- 
newal in 1958 by universal direct 
suffrage of the Legislative Assembly.” 
France is invited to report on these 
matters and on any wishes which the 
new Legislative Assembly may express 
concerning the statute introduced by 
France in 1956, under which the ter- 
ritory is now governed, and the termi- 
nation of Togoland’s trusteeship sta- 
tus. 

During debate on the question in 
the Trusteeship Committee, France’s 
representative, Jacques Koscziusko- 
Morizet, declared his country had 
promised to bring Togoland to self- 
government and had kept her word. 
He said the trusteeship agreement had 
now become obsolete, and under the 
circumstances France was asking for 
termination of the agreement as soon 
as possible. 

Robert Ajavon, President of the pres- 
ent Togoland Legislative Assembly, 
told the Trusteeship Committee that 
Togoland wanted autonomy, but not 
while it was ill-prepared. He said his 
country also wanted to remain within 
the French Commonwealth. 

Four petitioners were heard by the 
Trusteeship Committee. Andre Akakpo 
and Alexandre John Ohin of the 
Mouvement Populaire Togolais said 
their party asked for independence for 
Togoland, retention of United Na- 
tions trusteeship in the meanwhile, 
dissolution of the present Legislative 
Assembly, and new elections under 
active United Nations guidance. They 
said that although the 1956 statute 
promulgated by France was a step 
ahead of colonial rule, France had 
“prefabricated” the Republic of Togo- 
land in order to deprive the people of 





Tinos Camp Closed with Peace Prize Money 


r | ‘iINOs refugee camp, on the Greek 


island of Tinos, was formally 
closed on December 15, 1957, just 
two years after the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize. It was the Peace Prize which 
made the closure possible. 
Resettlement of the more than 100 
Romanian refugees of Greek ethnic 
origin, some of whom had lived in 
the camp as long as six or seven years, 
was achieved mainly with the $35,000 
in Peace Prize money, supplemented 
by contributions of $10,000 each from 
the Norwegian Refugee Council and 
Swiss Aid to Europe. Some of the 
aged refugees were settled in the old 
people’s home built on the small 


island in 1956 under the joint auspices 
of the High Commissioner's Office 
and the Greek Government. However, 
most of the refugees have been found 
jobs in Athens and are now self- 
supporting. 

James M. Read, Deputy High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, said in a cere- 
mony at the camp’s closing that all 
the refugees of Greek ethnic origin 
who had been in camps in 1955, when 
the High Commissioner’s Office be- 
gan operations in Greece, would be 
resettled by the end of 1958. Only 
two of the eleven camps presently 
occupied by refugees of Greek ethnic 
origin are expected to be open until 
then, to serve as reception centres for 
newly arrived refugees. 
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their rights. Svivanus Olympio, 

representing the All-Ewe Conterence, 

wanted the United Nations to. ex 
umine the new constitution when 

ted, and to make arrange 

termination of the trustee 

constitution was found satis 

I. Santos of the Togolese 

Movement charged that France 

effect restricted the right to 

small partisan group, and 

sought to limit the role of the popu 


lation. (See pave 16.) 


AIssistance Fund 


A SPECIAL tund tor expanding tech 
4 nical assist and develop 


inmee 


Technical 


ment activities of the United Nations 
ind the specialized agencies was es 
tublished by the General Assembly in 

resolution adopted unanimously on 
December I4. The fund is separate 
from. existing financial resources for 


technical 


issistunece 


nd will provide 


systematic and sustained assistance 
n the fields essential to the integrated 
technical ecConomMic und social de- 
velopment of the less developed coun- 
tries 

Ihe Assembly decided that in view 
available, 


‘which are not likely to exceed $100 


of the resources probably 
million annually,” the operations of 
the Special Fund would be directed in 
the immediate future toward “enlarg- 
ng the scope of the United Nations 
programs of technical assistance so 
is to include special projects in cer- 
tain basic fields” to be defined by a 
The resolution 


whenever financial re- 


preparatory committee 
provides that 
available to the fund are con- 
Assembly may 
a portion of it to 


SOUTCES 
sidered sullicient the 
take action to uppls 
capital development projects in less 


developed ireas. (See pave 8.) 


Cameroons 


B a vote of 57 to none, with 17 


ibstentions, the General Assembly 


promul- 
gation of an amnesty law in French 


voiced the hope that early 
Cameroons and the renunciation of 
violence by all political 
would 


the use of 
parties in that trust: territory 
make possible “early restoration of a 
normal situation in the disturbed 
area.” The resolution also looked for- 
ward to “the turtherance of demo- 
cratic progress and political activities 
Assembly ac- 
tion referred, as well, to British 
stated that “ap- 
propriate steps to be taken by the 
administering would 
facilitate in both territories realiza- 


in the territory Ihe 
Cameroons and 
authorities” 


tion of the ultimate objectives of the 
trusteeship system 


Earlier, in the Trusteeship Com- 


mittee stronger resolution which 


would have called on France to ap- 


ply appropriate measures, including 
the passage of an amnesty law, to 
conditions in the 


restore normal 


French Cameroons was rejected bv a 
vote of 23 to 23, with 30 abstentions 

It was announced early in Novem- 
ber that since the beginning of the 
Assembly's tweltth session the United 
Nations had received 4.840 petitions 
British and 
French Cameroons. The communica- 


concerning problems in 


tions were from private individuals, 
chiets, village 
parties. They 
Were submitted in the form of “re- 


notables, traditional 


groups and political 


ports,” “resolutions “motions.” 


“memoranda “petitions of protest 
personal peturlions and petitions from 
tamilies. Most of the communications 
were posted in British Cameroons dur- 
ing the period from mid-June to the 
end of October. Some were addressed 
to the Secretary-General, but others 
variously were addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the twelfth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. the members of the 
General Assembly, the Trusteeship 
Committee, and the President of the 
Frusteeship Council 


Korean Derelopment 


N' W cement and glass plants built 
1 by the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency have gone into 


The new cement plant is 
miles 


production 


at Mungyong ninety 


some 
t 


Constructed at 


$13.6 milhon 


southeast of Seoul 
cost of approximatels 
it will produce 200,000 metric tons 
of cement a year. This amount plus 
the output of the Samchok plant on 
the east coast will meet the country’s 
major domestic demands tor cement 
Machinery was imported trom 
Belgium. Denmark, Sweden, _ the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States The plant was erected and 
equipment installed under the direc- 
tion of an international team of tech- 





nicians. Construction time was two 
vears 
The country’s new flat glass plant 


is at Inchon, and was constructed at 


i cost of approximately $4,830,000. 
It has received its first order, a_ re- 
quest for 30,000 square feet of dou- 
ble-strength window glass for use at 
the Seoul National Medical Center, 
Which is being modernized. The In- 
chon flat glass plant has an annual 
production capacity of 6.000 tons of 
clear glass and 500 tons of wire-re- 


ntorced glass. 
UNICEF Contributions 


N' W contributions to the United Na- 
i tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
were made recently by 
ditional governments, 

total contributed o1 pledged for 1957 
to $17,108,799. The Government of 
$110,000, 


eleven ad- 
bringing the 


Indonesia is contributing 
while, from other regions, new con- 
follows: Antigua, 
Nicaragua, $10,000; Finland, 
$21.739; the German Federal Repub- 
lic. $380,952; Iceland, $10,681; 
Liechtenstein, $468; Norway, $67,200; 
Ethiopia, $8.000; $1,720; 
and Sudan, $10,110. 

Sixty-nine governments contributed 
or pledged funds to UNICEF during the 
first nine months of the year, and 
another dozen governments were ex- 
pected to make contributions soon. In 
1956, eighty-one 
some $17,500,000, It was anticipated 
that private contributions and other 


tributions are as 


S116: 


Tunisia, 


governments gave 


income tor the period would amount 
to more than $20,000,000 


Copyright Legislation 


—. United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion has been asked to make a study 
of legislation protecting designs and 
models in the twenty-seven countries 
adhering to the Universal Copyright 
Convention. The request was among 
a number of resolutions adopted at 
the second session of the Intergovern- 
mental Copyright Committee which 
met in Washington recently. Represen- 
tatives from the twelve nations which 
ure members of the Committee were 
from 
twenty-five other countries and from 


present, as well as observers 


numerous private organizations and 
trade associations. 

Unesco has already published a 
thorough study of legislation concern- 
ing copyright laws protecting literary 
and artistic property. The new study 
of laws which affect design and model 
protection will be submitted to the 
third session of the Committee. 


Anti-Slavery Convention 


Bp Netherlands became the elev- 
enth party to the Supplementary 
Convention on the Abolition’ of 
Slavery, the Slave Trade, and Institu- 
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tions and Practices Similar to Slavery 
when it deposited its instrument of 
ratification early in December. Other 
countries which have ratified the Con- 
vention are Byelorussia, Cambodia, 
Israel, Jordan, Laos, Malaya, Ro- 
mania, Sudan, the USSR and _ the 
United Kingdom. Thirty-two other 
countries have signed the instrument 
but have not yet ratified it. 


Cyprus Question 


A RESOLUTION On the question of 
Cyprus failed of adoption in 
the General Assembly on December 
14 when it received less than the two- 
thirds majority required under As- 
sembly rules. The rejected resolution 
would have expressed concern that 
more progress had not been made 
toward solution of the Cyprus prob- 
lem, and expressed “earnest hope that 
further negotiations and discussions 
will be undertaken . . . with a view to 
having the right of self-determination 
applied in the case of the people of 
Cyprus.” Thirty-one votes were cast 
in favor of the resolution to 23 
against, with 24 abstentions. 


International Bank Loans 


7 International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development reports 
that in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1957, it made twenty loans amounting 
to $388 million in fifteen countries. 

Lending in Asia and the Middle 
East included financing of a steel mill, 
an airline and a power station in India; 
a steel mill and a loan reclamation 
project in Japan; port improvements 
in Thailand; and interim financing for 
Iran’s second Seven-Year Plan. 

In Latin America the Bank made 
loans for agriculture in Costa Rica and 
Peru; for power expansion in Chile, 
Nicaragua and Uruguay. Transport 
projects in Africa will be supported by 
loans to Ethiopia and Ruanda-Urundi. 
In Australia the Bank made loans for 
capital equipment needed for the de- 
velopment of agriculture, industry and 
transportation. Lending in Europe was 
for power supplies in Austria; for in- 
dustrial! and other financing in the 
Netherlands; and for a broad rehabili- 
tation program in the south of Italy. 

Other lending included $55 million 
for sea, land and air transport, $55 
million for agriculture, $95 million for 
industrial projects, and $75 million for 
Iran’s development plan. 


Fish Catch Soars 


HE total annual world fish catch 
has increased by almost fifty per 
cent over prewar levels and is rising 
toward thirty million metric tons a 
year, the Food and Agriculture Orga- 
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nization of the United Nations reports. 

The latest FAO Yearbook of Fisher- 
ies Statistics estimates the world fish 
catch in 1956 at 29,330,000 metric 
tons, compared with these figures for 
earlier years: 20,440,000 metric tons 
in 1938, 19,160,000 in 1948, 24,750.,- 
000 in 1953, 26,690,000 in 1954 and 
27.940.000 in 1955. 

There now are eight countries catch- 
ing more than one million tons of fish 
annually, India having reached this 
total for the first time last year. Japan 
remains far in the lead as the world’s 
number-one fishing country. 


Peace Prize for UNICEF 


HE United Nations Children’s 
Fund has received the Wateler 
Peace Prize for 1956, awarded by the 
Carnegie Foundation. Valued at 22.,- 
000 Netherlands florins (approximate- 
ly $5,775 US), the prize was given 
to UNICEF “for its valuable services in 
promoting good will amongst the na- 
tions by helping needy children all 
over the world.” The Wateler Peace 
Prize was founded by J. G. D. Wate- 
ler, a Netherlands subject who died 
at The Hague in 1927. He left his 
property to the Carnegie Foundation 
(Peace Palace) on condition that the 
annual revenue should be dispensed 
as an award to a person who had con- 
tributed to finding means of combat- 
ting war. 


Radiation Studies 


HE Scientific Committee on the 

Effects of Atomic’ Radiation, 
established by the General Assembly 
in December 1955, will begin its 
fourth session on January 27, 1958. 

When the Committee was set up, it 
was asked among other things to col- 
lect all available information on the 
effects of radiation, including radio- 
active fallout, on man and his en- 
vironment, and to develop by mid- 
1958 a summary and evaluation of the 


reports received. The first draft of 
the Committee’s report to the Assem- 
bly will be discussed at the fourth 
session in January. A yearly progress 
report distributed on November 4 
noted that the Committee so far had 
met three times—twice in 1956 and 
again in April 1957. As part of its 
work of gathering information, the 
Committee had received 130 reports 
from twenty-seven governments and 
specialized agencies. 

Members of the Committee are: Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
France, India, Japan, Mexico, Swe- 
den, the USSR, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. (See page 22.) 


Ghana 


sh gee NaTIONs technical assistance 
work in Ghana henceforth will be 
co-ordinated by a Resident Representa- 
tive of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Board. In announcing the 
appointment to this post of Wilfred 
Benson, a senior United Nations of- 
ficial and authority on the African 
region, the Board states that Ghana is 
the thirty-first country to request the 
services of a resident representative. 
Mr. Benson will operate from a TAB 
field office in Accra. 

International aid to Ghana has been 
increasing steadily. During 1958 some 
twenty experts provided by the United 
Nations, the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, UNESCO and the World 
Health Organization will assist the 
country in the field of economic de- 
velopment, statistics, training of ad- 
ministrative personnel, agriculture, 
rural development, public health and 
vernacular literature. 


Stateless Seamen 


| en the first time for many years it 
may be that stateless seamen will 
no longer risk being put in jail if they 
try to set foot on land. 

At a recent international conference 
held in The Hague, on the status of 


refugees who earn their living on 
ship board, a series of rules and reg- 
ulations were drawn up to enable 
these seamen to establish a permanent 
national home and to continue their 
profession on the same terms as other 
seamen. 

The agreement—which still has to 
be put into force—was adopted unani- 
mously by the eight participating coun- 
tries: Belgium, Denmark, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom. 

Observers from the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees and the International 
Labor Organization were present at 
the conference. 


dl 
oo 





President’s A ppeal as Assembl y Sessoon Ends 


‘Restore Charter 


to Full Strength ancl Meaning” 


—- IWELETH regular session of the United Nations 

General Assembly closed shortly after 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, December 14, when the representatives of 
eighty-two Member States stood for a minute of silence 
dedicated to prayer or meditation, 

Just before, the President of the Assembly, Sir Leslie 
Munro, of New Zealand, had given an appraisal of the 
session in which he reaflirmed his strong faith that the 
Charter road to a better life is still open, 

“If at this session we have taken no more than one 
step, one short and tentative step nearer our goal,” he 
said, “our efforts will have been amply rewarded.” 

Phe session, which opened on September 17, had 
dealt with sixty-nine items, and it ended on schedule 
on the appointed closing date. This alone was an out- 
standing accomplishment, as noted by several repre- 
sentatives who, in closing remarks, paid high tribute 
not only to the President, who was said to hold “the 
highest office in the world.” but to Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold, Andrew W. Cordier, Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary-General, and the Secretariat 
stall 

One representative observed that, during the ses- 
sion, 495 meetings had been held, not including meet- 
ings of sub-committees and working groups—many 
more than the average number at sessions of three 


months’ duration 


Matters of Commanding Importance 


At the conclusion of the statements of tribute to him- 
self and the Secretariat, Sir Leslie Munro expressed 
thanks and in turn paid tribute to “all those whose co- 
operation, so willingly proffered, has lightened my task 


and ensured the harmontous conclusion of our labors.” 


One or two issues of commanding importance 
merited reference in a review of the work of the session, 
he said. He then gave the following appraisal: 

“In the economic sphere, I would mention the estab- 
lishment of a special fund as an expansion of the exist- 
ing technical assistance and development activities of 
our Organization. |See page 8.| With the support and 
cooperation of Member governments, this new measure 
can be expected to make a real contribution toward 
raising the levels of living in the less developed coun- 
tries of the world. The attainment of independence 
by these countries and their entry into international 
councils have brought our Organization new perspec- 
tives and new opportunities as well as new demands 
and new challenges. I am confident that it will not 
fail to meet those challenges. 

“I would not like to pass over the work of the Fourth 
Committee. It has dealt with great issues affecting the 
destiny of millions of people. There have been matters, 
naturally, upon which the Committee has been divided 
but, equally, there have been most important problems 
on which it has usefully succeeded in coming to una- 
nimity, Or near unanimity. Its work has been none the 
less important because it has not been spectacular. 


Political Issues 


“Turning now to the political issues considered by 
the Assembly, it may be noted that a spirit of restraint 
and a willingness to compromise have not been lacking 
from our debates even though, in some cases, una- 
nimous votes have proceeded less from a common ap- 
proach than from an inability to secure general support 
for sharply divergent views. 


“In respect of one important region, the Middle 
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East, the Assembly has decided to continue the United 
Nations Emergency Force as a valuable restraint and 
a factor for stability in an area which has long been 
racked by discord. By agreeing, in principle, to the ap- 
portioning of the costs among its general membership 
it has placed a welcome emphasis on the concept of 
collective responsibility, In a related field, where hu- 
manitarian obligations are combined with a compelling 
political challenge, the Assembly has directed the at- 
tention of Member governments to the critical need for 
greater voluntary support for the Agency which it 
created to care for 900,000 Palestine refugees. 

“On yet another item connected with the Middle 
East and the relations between two neighbors, the As- 
sembly, after full discussion in plenary session, passed 
no resolution, seeking instead to allow a respite for 
reflection and the abatement of tension. 


Disarmament 


“I think we must in all frankness admit that the 
record of progress on the issue of disarmament is deep- 
ly disappointing. Our deliberations began in apparent 
deadlock and have unfortunately ended in a double 
deadlock, both on the substance of the problem and the 
procedure for future negotiations. This regrettable re- 


sult must be judged as falling far short of what the 
world expects from our Organization. It expresses also, 
in an alarming form, the continued division of the 
world, a division which has, for more than ten years, 
reduced the effectiveness of the United Nations and 
restricted its capacity to realize its Charter potentialities. 
This division has cast in jeopardy the security of the 
uncommitted no less than the principal contestants and 
has made them all its victims. It has given local and 
regional disputes a universal significance, perpetuated 
old antagonisms, creating new ones and complicating 
the solution of every one of them. 

“At the beginning of our session, and referring to 
disarmament, I said that time was not on our side. | 
have been strengthened in this conviction by all that 
has happened since. I believe it to be more than ever 
essential—and I say this with the utmost earnestness— 
that we should grapple with this menace of great arma- 
ments. I believe that we must seek resolutely and with- 
out delay to break the nuclear stalemate, to end this 
coexistence of fear. It must be our constant endeavor 
to widen the margin between safety and deadly perjl 
and to restore our Charter to its full strength and 
meaning. 

“IT am one who subscribes to the belief that the 
urgency, the dangerous urgency, and the gravity of 
this problem will bring a timely and a full response 
from all the powers which share the responsibility for 
its conclusion. Firmness of will and perseverance to 
surmount this latest perplexity are not lacking in the 
United Nations, which I am confident retains, in spite 
of its weaknesses, the capacity to serve a diplomacy of 
reconciliation and the aims of peace. 

“I lay down my office strong in the faith that the 
Charter road to a better life is still open. If at this 
session we have taken no more than one step, one 
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short and tentative step nearer our goal, our efforts 
will have been amply rewarded.” 


For All Delegations 

The representatives who spoke in tribute to the 
President and the Secretariat prior to Sir Leslie’s clos- 
ing statement were: 

Commander Allan Noble, of the United Kingdom, 
on behalf of the British Commonwealth delegations; 
C. W. A. Schurmann, of the Netherlands, for his own 
delegation, the five Scandinavian delegations, and the 
delegations of the Netherlands’ two partners in Benelux, 
Belgium and Luxembourg; and Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China. 

Dr. Farid Zeineddine, of Syria, spoke on behalf of 
the Asian and African countries, and U Thant, of 
Burma, also on behalf of his own delegation and the 
other Asian Members. Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, also 
spoke. 

Dr. Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, added a personal 
note, expressing feelings of appreciation, admiration 
and gratitude to Sir Leslie. “You have been firm and 
just, while being pleasant and understanding,” he said. 
“You confirmed the faith which the head of my dele- 
gation had placed in you—I am referring to the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs of Lebanon, Mr. Charles Malik 
—when, from this rostrum, he withdrew his candidacy 
for the Presidency in your favor.” 

Others who joined in the tribute were Guillaume 
Georges-Picot, of France, on behalf of his own dele- 
gation and the delegations of Austria, Ireland and 
Italy; Dr. Pacifico Montero de Vargas, of Paraguay, for 
the twenty Latin American countries; Mordecai Kid- 
ron, of Israel; José Felix de Lequerica, of Spain, for 
Spain and Portugal; and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the 
United States. 

The last four speakers paying tribute were Evangelos 
Averoff-Tossizza, of Greece, for his own delegation and 
that of Yugoslavia; V. V. Kuznetsov, of the USSR; 
Mihai Magheru, of Romania, on behalf of his own 
delegation and the delegations of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia; and Seyfullah 
Esin, of Turkey, 

The representative of Spain termed it “a very success- 
ful session.” The representatives of Syria and of the 
Soviet Union both regarded the unanimous decision 
calling for peaceful co-existence, tolerance and cooper- 
ation between nations as a definitely positive aspect. 

“Let this result be a real expression of faith, a 
response to the general urge of all people for peace, 
mutual trust, general welfare and progress,” Dr. Zeined- 
dine said. “May this Assembly usher in the future 
which all our peoples are entitled to expect.” 

The USSR representative nevertheless commented 
that the session did not “completely cope with the 
tasks confronting it.” 

The representative of Greece remarked on the fact 
that the Assembly, for the first time in the twelve years 
of the United Nations, had passed “upon the great 
principle of self-determination of peoples by a vote 
which is a great moral victory.” 





A New Step to Aid 


Economic Development 


Preparatory Comnattee Set Pp | for Special Projects Fund 


4 ve General Assembly has unanimously decided to 

establish a Special Projects Fund to assist under- 
developed countries in certain specific activities con- 
cerning their economic development and to extend the 
existing United Nations Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance 

According to the General Assembly resolution, the 
Special Fund is to be set up as “an expansion of the 
technical assistance and development activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies . . . which 
would provide systematic and sustained assistance in 
ficlds essential to the integrated technical, economic and 
social development of the less developed countries.” 
The resolution goes on to state that “in view of the re- 
sources prospectively available at this time, which are 
not likely to exceed $100 million annually, the opera- 
tions of the Special Fund shall be directed towards en- 
larging the scope of the United Nations programs of 
technical assistance so as to include several projects in 
certain basic fields for example, intensive surveys 
of water, mineral and potential power resources; the 
establishment, including staffing and equipping, of train- 
ing institutes in public administration, statistics and 
technology, and of agricultural and industrial research 
and productivity centres.” 

In its final section, the resolution “decides that as 
and when the resources prospectively available are 
considered by the General Assembly to be sufficient to 
enter into the fields of capital development, principally 
the development of the economic and social infrastruc- 
ture of the less developed countries, the General As- 
sembly shall review the scope and future activities of 
the Special Fund” and take appropriate action. 

Phe resolution also asked the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to appoint the members of a Preparatory 
Committee to define the basic fields of assistance which 
the Special Projects Fund should encompass and within 
these fields the types ot projects eligible for assistance, 
and to define the administrative and operational ma- 
chinery to be recommended for the Special Projects 
Fund including such changes as may be required in the 
present legislation and procedures of the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance. The following were 
appointed as members of the Preparatory Committee: 
Canada, Chile, Denmark, Egypt, France, Ghana, India, 
Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan; Peru, the 


USSR, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Yugoslavia. This Preparatory Committee will be asked 
to report its findings to the twenty-sixth session of the 
Economic and Social Council this summer, so that the 
Fund may be established by January 1, 1959. An an- 
nex to the resolution suggests that the Special Fund 
shall be a multilateral fund of the United Nations, 
principally derived from voluntary contributions of 
Governments and others; that assistance from the 
Fund be given only to projects which would make a 
contribution to the economic development of the 
requesting country and that the administration be in 
the hands of a chief executive officer under policies 
established by an executive body. It is also suggested 
that the membership of this executive body shall be 
equally distributed between two groups, one consisting 
mainly of major contributing countries and the other 
mainly of less developed countries. Each member of 
the executive body shall have one vote, and decisions 
of the executive body on questions of policy, including 
the allocation of funds, shall require a qualified ma- 
jority vote. 


Resolution a Compromise 


The Special Fund resolution represents a combina- 
tion of two other proposals embodied in draft resolu- 
tions which were debated during nineteen meetings of 
the Second (Economic and Financial) Committee of 
the twelfth session of the General Assembly. One of 
these was an eleven-power draft resolution which would 
decide to establish a United Nations Economic Develop- 
ment Fund to assist underdeveloped countries in the 
development of their economies by financing, in the 
form of loans and grants, projects designed to acceler- 
ate the integrated economic development of under- 
developed countries, principally by strengthening their 
economic and social infrastructure. The eleven-power 
draft resolution stated that the Economic Development 
Fund should be a multilateral fund of the United Na- 
tions, with financial resources principally derived from 
voluntary annual contributions of Governments and 
1960, as the date 
when it would be able to begin operations. 


others, and anticipated January 1, 
The other draft resolution before the Second Com- 
mittee was a United States proposal to increase the fi- 


nancial resources of the United Nations Expanded Tech- 
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nical Assistance Program, and to establish within this 
program a Special Projects Fund which would be used 
to enlarge the scope of the program’s activities so as to 
permit systematic and sustained assistance in certain 
basic fields. The United States draft resolution looked 
forward to the establishment of the Special Projects 
Fund as of January 1, 1959. 

The debate in the Second Committee was opened on 
November 18 by Mr. Gopala Menon, of India, chair- 
man of the ad hoc Committee which had been charged 
by the eleventh General Assembly with the responsibili- 
ty of setting forth the different forms of legal frame- 
work on which a Special Fund might be set up and 
statutes drafted. 

The ad hoc Committee’s report had previously been 
presented to the twenty-fourth session of the Economic 
and Social Council, meeting in Geneva from July 2 to 
August 2. 1957, and at that session a resolution had 
been adopted, deciding to ask the General Assembly at 
its twelfth session to decide to establish the Special 
Fund and to set up a preparatory commission entrusted 
with the task of preparing the necessary steps for the 
establishment of the Fund. 


The United States Position 


In support of the United States draft resolution, 
Walter H. Judd said that for several years his country 
has consistently supported the idea of an international 
development fund. In his considered view, however, 
present circumstances are not such as to make the 
establishment of a multilateral fund practicable, useful 
Or wise at this time, as the resources which countries 
are now prepared to make available would be totally 
inadequate to establish a fund of sufficient size. 

Mr. Judd went on to amplify the United States pro- 
posal, which suggested that the United Nations Expand- 
ed Technical Assistance Program be substantially in- 
creased; that it be enlarged from its present level of 
about $30 million to $100 million a year, with part of 
the increase being used to continue and extend existing 
types of programs, and the remainder being put into the 
establishment of a Special Projects Fund to be set 
up as an integral part of the expanded program and 
earmarked for such technical development projects as 
will provide concentration on projects of basic impor- 
tance to economic growth. 

Such an enlarged technical assistance program even 
with its Special Projects Fund would not do the job 
envisaged for an international capital fund, such as 
that proposed in the eleven-power draft resolution, said 
Mr. Judd, maintaining that the United States proposal 
would, however, do the more basic work of helping 
countries in a sustained and systematic way to train 
their manpower and assets and use their resources more 
productively. 

“In the view of my Government,” concluded Mr. 
Judd, “this proposal is both realistic and constructive. 
Its dimensions are realistic in terms of what countries 
would appear to be able to make available over the 
next several years; and the job can be undertaken large- 
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ly within the framework of existing United Nations 
machinery. The task itself is basic and fundamental to 
economic growth.” 


The Elevren-Power Draft 


G. J. N. M. Ruygers, of the Netherlands, who intro- 
duced the eleven-power draft resolution jointly spon- 
sored by his country, Argentina, Ceylon, Chile, Egypt, 
Greece, India, Indonesia, Mexico, Venezuela and Yugo- 
slavia, stated that the internationalization of government 
contributions to economic development would offer the 
best guara.itee against their use for political purposes. 
He pointed out that real peace could not be achieved 
by armaments alone, but must be also based on the 
removal of the causes of political, economic and social 
tensions. 

R. D. J. Scott Fox, of the United Kingdom, pointed 
out that a great demand for world capital had arisen 
simultaneously in many countries and that unless the 
nations disarmed, there was not enough capital to meet 
all requests. In his opinion it would be better “to ap- 
proach the problem of underdevelopment sector by 
sector, rather than to suggest that a vast universal solu- 
tion would soon be found.” 

Denying the idea that the case against a capital fund 
rested on financial grounds, Tadeusz Lychowski, of Po- 
land, maintained that the capital necessary to start the 
operation of such a fund represented only 0.5 per cent of 
sums spent annually on armaments by the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France. G. P. Arkadev, of 
the USSR, claimed that the concept of a multilateral 
fund was not popular in the United States because it 
reflected “the dissatisfaction of the underdeveloped 
countries with their dependence on loans and credits 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the Export-Import Bank and other United 
States Banks.” 

Dr. Joze Brilej, of Yugoslavia, one of the countries 
sponsoring the eleven-power draft resolution, held that 
the United States proposal should be linked to a decision 
eventually to establish the capital fund and wondered 
why the United States, if anxious to increase the re- 
sources of the Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance, had not brought up its resolution while technical 
assistance was under discussion in the Committee. 

Among those who advocated the establishment of a 
Special Fund was André Armengaud, of France, who 
thought it unwise to count too heavily on the contribu- 
tion disarmament might make to the development of the 
under-industrialized countries, as any funds thus re- 
leased would undoubtedly be used to lower taxes 
and undertake needed investments at hone. 

Amon Nikoi, of Ghana, advocated the Fund’s being 
established without delay, even on a modest scale, as 
to postpone it while waiting for world-wide disarma- 
ment would mean that “the whole project would die a 
natural death.” D. W. Rajapatirana, of Ceylon, also 
deplored the notion that establishment of the fund 
should be contingent upon disarmament, 

(Continued on page 42) 





HEALTH GAINS 
IN: AFGHANISTAN 


Wilk provided by UNicer helps to nourish and insure the 
health of children like this one at a kindergarten in Kabul 


Bread for them is provided by the Afehanistan Government 


ainst cholera, typhoid and smallpox is an 
the health program, Vaccines are issued 


use at health centres and in hospitals 


In 1950 the World Health Organization, UNICEF and 
the Government of Afghanistan joined to provide nation- 
wide health services for that country’s mothers and 
children. Progress has been striking since that date, with 
maternal and child welfare centres set up in almost a 
score of towns. Above is a WHO nurse advising a nomad 


woman on care of her child. 





Assembly Urges 


Increased Aid 


for Palestine Refugees 


A” URGENT APPEAL for increased support for the 

United Nations agency caring for Palestinian refu- 
gees in the Near East has been made by the General As- 
sembly. In a resolution adopted towards the close of 
its twelfth session, the Assembly urged governments 
to increase their contributions—or to make contribu- 
tions if they have not done so—to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East so that the agency may continue its 
relief and rehabilitation programs for nearly a million 
Palestinian refugees, scattered over wide areas in Egypt, 
Lebanon, Jordan and Syria. 

After drawing attention to the critical financial po- 
sition of UNRWA, the General Assembly’s resolution 
requested the Secretary-General to make, “as a matter 
of urgent concern,” special efforts to secure the addi- 
tional financial aid needed to meet the agency’s budgets 
and to avoid Cuts in its operations. 

In taking this measure on December 12, the Assem- 
bly, by 52 votes to none, with 19 abstentions, en- 
dorsed a recommendation submitted by its Special Po- 
litical Committee. After the adoption of the resolution, 
the Assembly President, Sir Leslie Munro, of New 
Zealand, made an eloquent plea to Member States to 
support the Palestine refugee program. 

Giving wholehearted endorsement to the efforts 
which the Secretary-General would be making to secure 
more funds for UNRWA, Sir Leslie declared that the 
financial aid needed by the agency was “comparatively 
small.” He pointed out that if the agency received for 
1958 contributions at the same rate as before, it would 
need only $1.5 million more for its relief budget and 
$1.2 million more for its minimum rehabilitation 
budget, including education. With another $8 million, 
the agency could resume work on the rehabilitation 
programs which were now suspended for lack of funds 
—programs which constituted the most constructive 
side of its work. Finally, UNRWA needed $8 million 
for a modest working capital. All of this, Sir Leslie 
observed, amounted to less than $19 million in all. 

Declaring that the General Assembly’s task of find- 
ing these funds was “urgent and inescapable,” Sir 
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Leslie underlined statements made to the Special Po- 
litical Committee by the Director of UNRWA, Henry 
R. Labouisse, who had warned that if the necessary 
funds were not made available, the agency would be 
unable to resume its full rehabilitation programa, and 
might be obliged to make cuts in some categories of 
its relief services, Sir Leslie added: “Not only are the 
lives and future of these people at stake, but there is 
involved the peace and stability of the Near East be- 
cause of the considerable ‘mpact the physical welfare, 
the morale and the passionate feelings of these 900,000 
refugees have on the tranquillity of the area.” 

The Assembly President recalled that, only a few 
weeks before, the Assembly had agreed on the impor- 
tance of the United Nations Emergency Force for the 
maintenance of stability and order in the Gaza Strip. 
But two thirds of the population in that narrow terri- 
tory were refugees, dependent on UNRWA for their 
daily subsistence. Could the Assembly consider 
whether UNEF, with its 6,000 troops, would be able 
to perform its function of preserving peace, if UNRWA 
could not first perform its function of providing food, 
medical care, shelter and education for the 220,000 
refugees crowded into the Strip? UNrwa’s work did 
not stop there. In all of the four host countries, the 
refugees constituted a significant element of the popu- 
lation. In Jordan, for example, they totalled about 
half a million—over one third of the total population. 

By its request to the Secretary-General, the General 
Assembly, after considering the dramatic situation fac- 
ing UNRWA, had taken one step to meet the challenge. 
The second and more difficult step remained: that was a 
tangible response on the part of each interested gov- 
ernment to the efforts the Secretary-General would be 
making and to his direct appeals. 

In conclusion, Sir Leslie stated: “The United Na- 
tions cannot possibly allow UNRWA’s work to fail; the 
dignity, the self-respect, the very role and function of 
our Assembly in this troubled world are at stake.” 

Earlier, the representative of Australia, Dr, E. 
Ronaid Walker, announced that his Government had 
decided to increase, by over 75 per cent, its contribu- 





tion to UNRWA for the Australian financial year end- 
ing in June 1958. Dr. Walker said this would mean 
an increase from $112,000 to $200,000, In support- 
ing the Assembly’s resolution, Australia hoped it might 
pave the way for some progress in the basic problems 
involved, before the issue again came before the As- 
sembly. In explaining their delegation’s position, the 
representatives of Egypt and Syria both expressed re- 
gret that the Assembly's resolution had no provision 
guaranteeing that there would be no cuts in the mini- 
mum program proposed by the Director of UNRWA 

Both representatives hoped that the difficult mission 
entrusted to the Secretary-General would be crowned 
with success 

he Assembly’s action on the Palestine refugee 
question followed prolonged debate in the Special Po- 
litical Committee which considered the issue at four- 
teen meetings between November 18 and December 6. 
Much of the discussion centered on the annual report 
of the Director of UNRWA, Mr. Labouisse, in which he 
asked the Assembly to approve a budget of $40.7 mil- 
lion to help care for Palestinian refugees during 1958. 
Mr. Labouisse and the UNRWA Advisory Commission 
emphasized that this amount is the minimum needed to 
carry out the agency’s programs and that whole cate- 
gories of services would have to be cut if adequate 
funds were not forthcoming. The UNRWA Advisory 


Commission consists of Belgium, Egypt, France, 


Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, the United Kingdom 
and the United States 

The agency's report, covering the twelve months’ 
period ending June 30, 1957, stated that the agency 
faces “an extremely serious financial crisis’—one 
which threatens its very existence. 

Presenting his report to the Committee, Mr. Labou- 
isse explained that the agency’s programs are in two 
fields—relief and rehabilitation, It provided food and 
medical care for more than 900,000 Arab refugees 
stranded—as a result of the Arab-Israel conflict of 
1948—in the Gaza Strip, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. 
It gave shelter, in camps, for about 360,000 of them. 
Close to 170,000 refugee children attended UNRWA 
UNESCO schools, or other schools at UNRWA’s expense, 
in the four areas. It also operated two vocational train- 
ing centres and assisted refugees in various other ways 


toward self-support 
Political Background 


The UNRWA Director told the Committee that al- 
though the agency is a purely humanitarian organiza- 
tion, its work should be considered against the political 
background of the Palestine question to which the 
refugee problem was “inextricably linked.” 

The mass of refugees continued to believe that a 
grave injustice had been done to them and to express 
their will to return to their homeland. In Mr. La- 
bouisse’s opinion, it would be unrealistic to expect de- 
cisive progress toward one of the main objectives laid 
down for UNRWA in 1950—namely, that of the “re- 
integration of the refugees into the economic life of the 
Near East, either by repatriation or resettlement”—-un- 
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less the refugees were given the choice between re- 
patriation and compensation provided for them in 
Assembly resolution 194 (III) of December 11, 1948, 
or unless some other political solution was found and 
Was acceptable to all parties, 

It was indeed “a depressing feeling,” Mr. Labouisse 
declared, “to witness the growing interest and solicitude 
manifested by almost all countries of the world for 
the situation.in the Near East and, at one and the same 
time, to observe: their reluctance to face squarely a 
problem which is at the root of the instability in this 
area—the Palestine question and the absence of an 
equitable solution for the Palestine refugees.” 


“Unpleasant Facts” 


Presenting what he described as “the unpleasant 
facts” of the situation, the UNRWA Director stated that 
on December 31, 1957, the agency would come to 
the end of an unusually long fiscal period lasting eigh- 
teen months, which was introduced in order to enable 
it to proceed in the future on a calendar year basis. 
During those eighteen months, the agency would have 
spent approximately $51.4 million against a budget 
of $65.4 million accepted by the General Assembly 
at its eleventh session. This was $14 million less than 
budgeted, not at all because it was advisable to do so, 
but because it became clear, toward the end of 1956, 
that the contributions of funds to UNRWA would fall 
far short of the previously accepted target. Even after 
cutting back expenditures to this degree, the agency 
would still have spent $8.8 million more than it 
actually received, the difference being made up from 
its rapidly dwindling reserve of working capital. 

Giving details of how the cuts had affected the 
agency’s programs, Mr. Labouisse told the Committee 
that on the relief side it had succeeded in maintaining 
regular issues of rations, the provision of health and 
welfare services and some shelter construction—at a 
cost, including administration, of slightly over seven 
cents per head per day—about $27 per head per year. 
But money shortages had compelled the agency to 
reduce shelter construction and to end the program 
initiated in 1956 for making and distributing clothing 
to refugee children. It had also prevented it from 
carrying out the improvements in relief standards which 
had been endorsed by the General Assembly, subject 
to the availability of funds. 

In the rehabilitation field, the lack of financial sup- 
port had gravely affected the agency’s ability to carry 
on projects endorsed by the General Assembly and 
which, in his opinion, were among those most in the 
interests of the refugees. Although the great mass of 
refugees remained opposed to large-scale resettlement 
projects, because they linked them with the abandon- 
ment of the hope of repatriation, there had been an 
increasing realization, on the part of refugees and 
host governments alike, that certain other types of 
self-support projects were in their own long-term in- 
terests. Of particular attraction to them were UNRWA’S 
individual grants programs in Jordan and Syria. Under 
these, several thousands of refugees had sought and 
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obtained assistance from the agency in establishing 
themselves in new and productive lives. 

Looking ahead, the UNRWa chief stated that after es- 
timating with the utmost care UNRWA’S financial needs 
for the calendar year 1958, he had presented to the 
General Assembly, and transmitted to the Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds, a global budget 
of $40.7 million, of which $25.7 million was for relief 
and $15 million for rehabilitation. The relief budget 
was an absolutely minimum one. The rehabilitation 
budget was divided into two parts, both described in 
his annual report. The first part, to which priority must 
be given, amounted to a little over $7 million and 
represented the estimated cost of continuing existing 
activities: mainly, general education and the two voca- 
tional training centres. The second part, estimated at a 
little less than $8 million, represented the cost of 
resuming activities deferred or cut, such as the grants 
program and the construction of new training centres. 

With regard to pledges for the calendar year 1958, 
the agency was still] about $2 millon short of the 
amount required for its minimum relief budget of $25.7 
million—even on the assumption that those “regular” 
contributors who had not as yet been able to pledge for 
the entire year 1958 would in fact make the same pay- 
ments as in the past year. The United States pledge 
was always conditioned by the stipulation that it not 
exceed 70 per cent of the total received. Consequently, 
if the other Member States failed to make up the differ- 
ence between the United States pledge and the amount 
requested for the budget, the agency stood to lose a 
part of the United States pledge—and the total shortage 
would be increased accordingly. 

In the rehabilitation field, the picture was even 
darker, Against the rehabilitation budget of $15 million 
they had expectaticns of $5 millon at the most; if the 
70 per cent matching principle was applied here, they 
could not expect more than $3.4 million. As for the 
working capital fund, which he had requested be estab- 
lished by a payment of $8 million, Mr. Labouisse said 


he had received no response whatsoever. 


Continuous Responsibility 


Mr. Labouisse stressed UNRWA’s continuous operating 
responsibility which could not readily be adjusted to 
suit fluctuating financial circumstances. Whatever the 
agency did, or failed to do, had a direct bearing upon 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of people. He 
added: “In four different countries and _ territories, 
huge crowds of refugees line up, at given times and 
places, to receive their meagre dry rations. They come 
every day to our feeding centres, they use our seventy- 
two clinics and our more than 2,000 hospital beds; 
their children appear every school day in the 372 
UNRWA schools and in the numerous other schools that 
we subsidize. On purely practical grounds, such a 
diversity of services cannot be started or stopped at 
will, depending on whether or not funds are available 
for the coming months. They require advance planning, 
bulk purchasing, the provision of stocks, the main- 
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tenance of a staff, a complex but highly streamlined 
system of administration—all of which depends on a 
regular supply of funds. Who of us, in private life, 
would venture to operate even one single school, even 
one single clinic—or merely a small village grocery 
store—without being sure of having the resources to 
carry on for a reasonable time?” 


Warning on Reductions 


The UNRWA Director again warned that further 
reductions in the agency’s funds would result in “ex- 
treme suffering and privations for the refugee popula- 
tion.” He then called the Committee’s attention to 
another important consideration—the practical reper- 
cussions in the host countries of the decisions that the 
General Assembly took regarding the financing of 
UNRWA. As long as the reductions in the agency's ac- 
tivities remained of a marginal nature, they did not 
have a substantial impact upon the economic and poli- 
tical conditions prevailing in the area. But if the 
General Assembly could not ensure funds adequate 
to prevent the suppression of major categories of 
UNRWA services, he suggested that the host govern- 
ments must, in all fairness, and to avoid any misunder- 
standings, be given advance warning by the Assembly 
as to what the future held in store. 

Thus, there were about 500,000 UNRWa-assisted 
refugees in Jordan—more than one third of the coun- 
try’s total population; about 220,000 UNRWa-assisted 
refugees in Gaza, where they outnumbered the local 
residents two to one, The stoppage of major relief 
in those areas would not only have a brutal effect on 
the refugee population; it would also have a serious 
impact upon the very vulnerable local economies. An- 
other case in point was that of education: almost 170,- 
000 refugee children were being educated at UNRWA’S 
expense in the four host countries. Those countries 
could not, on short notice, absorb all of those children 
in their own educational systems, 

Consequently, if there was to be in 1958 a stoppage 
of relief or the termination of education financed by 
the United Nations, the host countries must be in- 
formed now. 

Declaring that it was not his job to raise funds for 
UNRWA, Mr. Labouisse then confessed to “bitter dis- 
appointment in the last few weeks” when it had become 
apparent that voluntary contributions would fail to 
meet the budget submitted to the Assembly. He still be- 
lieved that the Members of the General Assembly 
would still find it possible to pledge and promptly pay 
the additional funds required so that UNRWA can carry 
out its program for 1958. He had reason to hope that 
most of the agency’s “regular” contributors would 
maintain their contributions for 1958—in fact, a few 
of them had indicated a desire to increase the amount 
of their usual payments. But this is not yet enough— 
mainly because UNRWA had practically no working 
capital left on which to draw. 

In conclusion, the UNRWA Director summarized the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Middle East Talks 
“Worth While’ 





A Very Small Step 


Ss" RETARY-GENERAL Dag Hammarskjold returned 
. to United Nations Headquarters on December 
after talks in the Middle East which he regarded as 
having been “very much worth while.” They had be- 
gun on December | 

The trip, which was the Secretary-General’s seventh 
to the Middle East in two years, was undertaken to 
deal with limited problems requiring careful and im- 
mediate handling, He visited Jordan, Israel, Syria and, 
very briefly, Lebanon 

Asked on his return if he would say that the armistice 
in the Middle East was now more stable than it was 
before his trip, he replied that he thought the armistice 
was reasonably stable, but there were certain possi- 
bilities which it was wise to forestall. Thus, while peace 
in the Middle East was a much bigger question than 
the smaller, urgent issues with which he had dealt on 
his trip, “it is much better to keep the car on the road 
than to try to get it out of the ditch.” Although what 
he had accomplished was “a very small step on a long 
road,” he felt that he had got what he had hoped for 

The first 
office that he might make the trip came on November 
24. News dispatches had said that Colonel Byron V. 
Acting Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
fruce Supervision Organization in Palestine, had ruled 


indication from the Secretary-General’s 


Leary 
that Israel had the right to transport gasoline to an 
Isracli hospital in the Mount Scopus demilitarized area 
within Jordan-held Jerusalem: that Jordan had refused 
to permit passage of the regular fortnightly Israeli con- 
voy to Mount Scopus on the ground that the fuel was 
to be used to operate a compressor for the building of 
fortifications; and that Jordan intended not to continue 
woperate with Colonel Leary 


1 


night of November 24, a spokesman for the 


General confirmed that Mr, Hammarskjold 


received a message from the Foreign Minister of 


on a Long Road’ 


Jordan, Samir Rifai, to the effect reported in news 
dispatches from Amman regarding Jordan’s intention 
not to continue to cooperate with the Acting Chief of 
Staff. 

The Secretary-General sent an immediate reply in 
which he pointed out that he was unaware of grounds 
which might have led the Jordanian Government to 
its conclusion and that Colonel Leary continued to en- 
joy the full personal confidence of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

Mr. Hammarskjold appealed to the Jordanian Gov- 
ernment to continue its cooperation with Colonel Leary 
and proposed that, if further discussion were to be 
found necessary, the matter be pursued in personal 
contacts between the Government of Jordan and the 
Secretariat. 

By the next day, November 25, there had been a 
further exchange of communications between the Gov- 
ernment of Jordan and the Secretary-General. In re- 
sponse to the Secretary-General’s offer, the Government 
of Jordan indicated that it would welcome a personal 
exchange of views with the Secretary-General very soon 
on pending questions, and Mr. Hammarskjold sent 
word to Mr. Rifai that he could leave New York on 
November 29 and arrive in Amman on_ Sunday, 
December 1. 

Phe Secretary-General also hoped to take advantage 
of the opportunity for personal contacts with other 
governments in the area insofar as time permitted. 


In Jordan 


\t the airport on his departure, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said that he had every reason to believe that the trip 
would prove useful, 

He flew from New York to Beirut by commercial 
plane, arriving in Beirut on November 30, and pro- 
ceeded from there to Amman in a United Nations plane. 
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A communique issued on December | in Amman by 
the Secretary-General’s party stated that Mr. Hammar- 
skjold and Mr. Rifai had started “the discussion of 
problems relating to the strengthening of the position 
of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization.” 
The agenda was limited to specific problems connected 
with UNTSO’s authority in areas under United Nations 
responsibility, particularly in the Mount Scopus de- 
militarized area. Their study was aimed at clarifying 
the constitutional and other aspects of the problem. 

In the light of this exchange of views, continued the 
next day, the Foreign Minister assured the Secretary- 
General that it was the wish of the Government of 
Jordan, which recognized the scope and nature of the 
responsibilities of the Secretary-General with respect to 
the Truce Supervision Organization, to maintain the 
fullest cooperation with that organization. Attention 
was given in the continuing discussion to arrangements 
within the machinery of UNTSO by which such cooper- 
ation could be ensured. 

The discussion of specific issues covered the diffi- 
culties which had arisen is connection with the con- 
voy to Mount Scopus. In this regard, the views of the 
Government of Jordan were fully clarified, and the 
Secretary-General agreed to undertake further steps 
intended to resolve the problem. 


In Israel 

The next two days, December 3 and 4, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold met with Israeli Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion and Foreign Minister Golda Meir in Jerusalem 
in a discussion of the main current problems affecting 
the Israel-Jordan armistice situation. These included 
Mount Scopus and specifically the convoy, as well as 
implementation of the armistice agreement. 

A joint communique on December 4 reported that 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s attention was drawn to various 
concrete questions, including the situation along the 
Syrian border and the continued detention by Egypt 
of the Doron and its crew, as well as of the Israel 
sailor, Michael Zerner. 

“It was noted that arrangements have been made 
for the resumption of the convoys to Mount Scopus,” 
the communique stated. 

The next day it was announced that the Secretary- 
General had decided to assign a personal representative 
for negotiations with the two Governments with a view 
to full implementation of the July 7, 1948, agreement 
for the demilitarization of the Mount Scopus area, an 
agreement which the Secretary-General later termed 
of considerable importance “because it safeguards an 
area outside Jerusalem of great significance to all 
parties.” 

The agreement established the rules under which the 
area was to be maintained under United Nations pro- 
tection until a new agreement was entered upon. 

Both Governments had stated to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral that they were willing, on a basis of reciprocity, to 
give full implementation to the agreement and that they 
accepted, on that basis, the inspection of Mount Scopus 
by the United Nations, which was necessary in order 
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to fulfill United Nations responsibilities for checking 
on such implementation’s being established and main- 
tained. For his part, the Secretary-General believed 
that the negotiations should be taken up right away 
and conducted in such a way as to reach a speedy 
result. 

In Syria 

On December 5 in Damascus, Mr. Hammarskjold 
held talks with Syrian Foreign Minister Salah Eddine 
Bitar. They examined the application of the Syria- 
Israel General Armistice Agreement as well as_ the 
work of the Mixed Armistice Commission, They agreed 
on the necessity of reinforcing the authority of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organization and of 
the Mixed Armistice Commission with a view to the ef- 
fective application of the General Armistice Agreement. 

Colombian Named Representative 

On December 16 at Headquarters, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral announced the designation of Ambassador Fran- 
cisco Urrutia Holguin, of Colombia, as his personal 
representative for negotiations with the Governments of 
Israel and Jordan with a 
view to full implementa- 
tion of the Mount Scopus 
agreement. Ambassador 
Urrutia was to leave for 
the area in a few days. 

A former permanent 
representative of Colombia 
to the United Nations, 
Ambassador Urrutia is a 
career diplomat who has 
been active in United Na- 
tions circles since 1947, Ambassador Urrutia 
when he was a member of 
the Security Council’s Commission of Investigation con- 
cerning Greek frontier incidents and served as its rap- 


porteur in the Council. 
In 1951 he was elected Chairman of the United Na- 


tions Peace Observation Commission, and he served as 
chief of the permanent delegation of Colombia to the 
United Nations from August 1953 to May 1957. 


Security Council Meeting 

A week prior to the Secretary-General’s departure 
on his trip—on November 22—differences between 
Jordan and Israel in regard to the neutral zone around 
the former Government House area of Jerusalem were 
brought to the attention of the Security Council in 
statements by Yusuf Haikal, of Jordan, and Mordecai 
Kidron, of Israel. These statements were made in the 
light of a report by Colonel Leary which the Council 
had requested him to make when the matter was last 
previously discussed by the Council on September 6. 
Mr. Haikal took issue with a number of points in 
Colonel Leary’s report. 

Both Jordan and Israel charged each other with 
armistice agreement violations. After hearing the state- 
ments by the two representatives, the Council adjourned 
without setting a date for a further meeting. 
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A Formula for Togoland 


Andre Akakapo (left) and A. J. Ohin, Togoland peti- 
tioners who appeared before the Fourth Committee. 


i. he best government is no substitute for self-gov- 

ernment,” said a spokesman for a Togoland 
political party during recent discussions in the General 
Assembly's Fourth Committee. The statement reflec- 
ted the 
who had made the long and costly journey from their 


general sentiments of a group ot petitioners 


native land to tell the Assembly of their people’s aims 
and aspirations 

The petitioners, some of them familiar figures in 
United Nations conference chambers, presented their 
views at hearings granted by the Fourth Committee in 
its consideration of the future’ status of French- 
administered Togoland. Before the petitioners left New 
York early in December, the General Assembly had 
taken new action on the problem, which originated in 
petitions submitted to the United Nations by Togo- 
land tribes more than ten years ago. 

The General Assembly adopted a formula designed 
to resolve the political future of the little-known Afri- 
can land and to lead its people quickly to the goal of 
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Assembly’s Plans for 


African T rust Area 


the Trusteeship System. In a comprehensive resolution 
adopted on November 29, the Assembly decided to 
elect a United Nations commissioner, who, assisted by 
observers, will supervise elections to the Togoland 
Legislative Assembly in 1958. Before the close of its 
session on December 14, the Assembly elected Max H. 
Dorsinville, of Haiti, as United Nations Commissioner 
for the elections in Togoland. France, as the administer- 
ing authority, had earlier announced that the legislature 
and the Togoland Government would be asked to 
formulate proposals for the early attainment of the 
final objective of the Trusteeship System. 

In its resolution (see page 49 for details) the As- 
sembly noted the proposals advanced by the administer- 
ing authority for the further political development of 
the trust territory toward complete autonomy; these 
included the transfer of all powers to the Togoland 
Government except defence, diplomacy and currency, 
and the renewal in 1958 by universal adult suffrage of 
the Legislative Assembly. The General Assembly invited 
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the administering authority to report on these develop- 
ments, including the results of the elections and on 
any wishes expressed by the Togoland Legislative As- 
sembly concerning the new statute and the termina- 
tion of the trusteeship agreement for the territory. Final- 
ly, the Assembly asked the Trusteeship Council to con- 
sider these matters and report thereon to the next 
session of the Assembly, so as to enable it, if so re- 
quested by the new Togoland Legislative Assembly 
and the administering authority, “to reach a decision, 
in the light of the circumstances then prevailing, con- 
cerning the termination of the trusteeship agreement 
in accordance with Article 76 b of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

The General Assembly’s action followed three weeks 
of intensive debate in the Fourth Committee, during 
which the Committee heard the views of representa- 
tives of the Togoland Government, the administering 
authority and of representatives of three political par- 
ties in the territory. The Committee also examined a 
special report submitted by the Trusteeship Council and 
the report of the United Nations Commission which 
visited Togoland last June. 

A year ago, the Assembly decided to send a Com- 
mission to Togoland to examine the entire situation 
there arising from the practical application of a new 
Statute introduced in the territory in 1955. After a 
four-week tour of Togoland, the Commission, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. C, T. O. King, of Liberia, pre- 
sented its report to a special session of the Trusteeship 
Council last September. In its conclusions, the Com- 
mission stated that Togoland possesses a large measure 
of internal autonomy as a result of the new statute. 
While the administering authority retained certain re- 


serve powers, the Commission found that the statute 
represents “a very significant step” toward the objec- 
tives of Article 76 of the Charter. 

The Trusteeship Council decided to transmit the 
Commission's report to the General Assembly “in or- 
der to set in motion an appropriate procedure for the 
early attainment of the final objective of the Trustee- 
ship System in the territory.” The Council considered 
that the Commission’s report, together with the state- 
ments of the representatives of France and of the 
Togoland Government, provided a useful and con- 
structive basis for consideration and action by the Gen- 
eral Assembly “with a view to reaching a mutually 
satisfactory solution, in accordance with the Charter 
and the trusteeship agreement.” 

The Commission was composed of the representa- 
tives of Liberia, Canada, Denmark, Guatemala, Philip- 
pines, and Yugoslavia. 


France’s Position 


Following the introduction of the Commission’s re- 
port, the Fourth Committee heard a statement by the 
representative of France, Jacques Koscziusko-Morizet, 
who surveyed recent political developments. An act 
adopted on April 16, 1955, had, he said, marked a 
new stage in Togoland’s evolution; it had established 
a government council which possessed genuine exec- 
utive responsibility. 

A few months later, the newly-elected Territorial 
Assembly had unanimously adopted a motion which 
had, in effect, foreshadowed the present institutions 
in Togoland and had invited the French Government 

(Continued on page 43) 


Station scene at Atakpamé, town in southern French Togoland. 
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Objectives in Korea Reaffirmed; 


Differences on Approach Continue 


O~™ — again the General Assembly has reaffirmed the 

objectives of the United Nations in Korea. Mem- 
bers generally agree that the armistice agreement of 
July 27, 1953, must remain in effect until a unified, 
independent and democratic Korea is_ established. 
Nevertheless, as pointed out by the Political Commit- 
tee’s Rapporteur, differences of view continue as to the 
approach to realize that aim. 

At its eleventh session, early in 1957, the Assembly 
reaffirmed that those objectives were to bring about by 
peaceful means the establishment of a unified, inde- 
pendent and democratic Korea under a representative 
form of government and full restoration of peace and 
security in the area. It noted that the armistice agree- 
ment remained in effect. 

The Assembly also urged continuing efforts to 
achieve such objectives in accordance with the funda- 
mental principles for unification set forth by the nations 
participating on behalf of the United Nations in the 
Korean Political Conference, held at Geneva in 1954, 
and reaffirmed in Assembly resolutions since then 

The Assembly called on the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
to continue its work in accordance with existing resolu- 
tions of the Assembly and to observe and report on 
elections throughout Korea, and called on all states 
and authorities to facilitate that activity by the Com- 
mission. The Commission had been established by the 
Assembly on Octobe 1950, and had submitted six 


annual reports 


Commission's Report 


Its seventh report, covering the period from August 
24. 1956, to August 14, 1957 


The Commission recalled that, 


. Was before the Assembly 
at its twelfth session 
as a matter of internal organization, it had decided in 
1955 to establish in Korea, from January 1, 1956, a 


committee consisting of the representatives of Aus 


tralia, the Philippines, Thailand and Turkey (other 
members of the Commission are Chile, the Netherlands 
and Pakistan) and had authorized it to act on behalf 
of the Commission and with the Commission’s status 
and mandate. That decision also provided that the 
Commission as a whole could be reconvened at any 
time if circumstances should render it necessary. 

[he committee of UNCURK continued to meet reg- 
ularly—thirty-one times between July 19, 1956, and 
July 30, 1957—and, says the report, “acting on behalf 
of the Commission, it has observed all notable develop- 
ments in the Republic of Korea, while endeavoring to 
foster the attainment of the goals of the United Na- 
tions.” The committee reconvened the Commission for 
the consideration of the seventh report to the Assembly. 

“There has been no change in the basic prospects for 
realizing the fundamental objective of the United Na- 
tions in Korea, namely, to bring about the establishment 
of a unified, independent and democratic government 
for the whole Korean peninsula,” the report states. 
“The armistice agreement which halted the fighting on 
July 27, 1953, remains in force, and the Korean ques- 
tion as such remains unsettled. 

“There is no sign that the authorities in North Korea 
or the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China are willing to negotiate for a settle- 
ment on the basis of the principles laid down by the 
United Nations. As long as this unwillingness exists, 
the prospects of achieving the United Nations objectives 
are clearly remote. 

“However, the Commission wishes to reiterate its 
view, expressed in past reports, that the armistice agree- 
ment was not a peace settlement but only a step to- 
wards the ultimate ends that should be sought in a 
peace settlement.” 

Although the Commission has no part in the imple- 
mentation of the armistice agreement. it has a mandate 


to observe developments in the Republic of Korea and 
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reactions to them, and in past years it has noted com- 
plaints of violations of those provisions of the agree- 
ment the cardinal purpose of which was to ensure the 
stability of the armistice and the maintenance of the 
relative military balance existing when the armistice 
was signed. 

Thus the Commission noted a statement made by the 
United Nations side at a meeting of the Military Armi- 
stice Commission at Panmunjom, Korea, on June 21, 
1957. That statement declared, among other things, 
that, in view of the gross violations, by the other side, 
of the provisions of the agreement regarding the in- 
troduction of combat equipment and weapons and the 
reporting on such introduction, the United Nations 
Command considered itself entitled to be relieved of 
corresponding obligations until the relative military bal- 
ance had been restored and the other side, by its actions, 
had demonstrated its willingness to comply. 

The Commission also noted that the statements of 
the other side in the Military Armistice Commission on 
June 26 and July 28, 1957, which called for the nul- 
lification of that decision by the United Nations Com- 
mand, did not indicate any willingness to discuss a set- 
tlement of the Korean question on the lines envisaged 
by the United Nations. 

“The Government of the Republic of Korea, which 
refused to sign the armistice agreement and whose 
attitude of opposition towards it remains unchanged, 
had, during the years since its signature, repeatedly 
called for the denunication of the agreement,” the 


report adds. “Consequently, it welcomed strongly the 
stand taken by the United Nations Command .. . and 
continues to call for a denunciation of the entire 


agreement.” 

Disappointment had been expressed in the Republic 
of Korea regarding the Assembly’s eleventh session 
resolution because, while reaffirming the United Na- 
tions objectives in Korea, that resolution did not pro- 
vide for any concrete plan for unification. 

The question of the admission of the Republic of 
Korea to the United Nations aroused strong public 
interest in the Republic preceding and during the 
eleventh session. Intense activity in favor of the coun- 
try’s admission took place both in the Republic and at 
United Nations Headquarters. 

“The Republic has long maintained that it is fully 
qualified for membership and that the only obstacle to 
its admission is the attitude of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics,” the report observes. 


Political Stability 


It adds that the failure to reach a solution of the 
Korean question has not prevented the Republic from 
achieving further consolidation as a national state. 

The Commission had pointed out in its sixth report 
that the increasing ability of the Republic to stand on 
its own feet in regard to its system of government and 
administration had clearly reduced the need for assist- 
ance by the Commission, Developments during the 
period under review had confirmed that evaluation, and 
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the Commission “feels, therefore, at the present stage, 
that its role with regard to the development of repre- 
sentative government in the Republic of Korea is a 
limited one.” 

During the past year, it reported, no national or local 
government elections had been held in the Republic, 
and the Commission had therefore confined itself to 
observation of the political scene which had, in general, 
been stable, despite an attempt on the life of the Vice- 
President in September 1956. 


Economic Situation, Reconstruction 


In the introduction to a chapter dealing with the 
economic situation and progress of reconstruction in the 
Republic, the report points out that the scope of 
UNCURK activity in this sphere has dwindled. This has 
been a result of the cessation of fighting, the develop- 
ment of administrative techniques, the steady progress 
in relief and rehabilitation leading to an increased tempo 
in reconstruction, and the decrease in the personnel of 
the Commission and its staff. 

Nevertheless, the Commission had continued to fol- 
low closely the activities of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, including the progress of plans 
for the phasing out of those activities, which it had 
discussed with the Agent-General, and had kept in- 
formed on developments in regard to other aid pro- 
grams, notably that of the International Cooperation 
Administration of the United States. 

Unkra had contributed substantially to the recovery 
and reconstruction of the Republic, and its operations 
had provided further and valuable evidence of the 
possibilities of collective action through the United Na- 
tions in peacetime endeavors, the report says. 

The Commission believed that the contribution which 
it could make to the consideration and appraisal of 
economic developments within the Republic was now a 
limited one. It therefore gave a brief general summary 
of the current economic situation and stated its con- 
viction that in the three inter-linking spheres of activity 
—promoting stability, increasing production and bridg- 
ine the trade gap—foreign aid to Korea “is now and 
will continue to be of overwhelming importance.” 

“Aid in one form or another, given the present cir- 
cumstances, must continue for a considerable time to 
come,” it added. “However, the Commission would like 
to point out that there should not be too heavy a 
reliance on aid as a stabilizing device. Foreign aid is 
in a sense a deus ex machina, and to think of it as some- 
thing which allows the launching of projects far exceed- 
ing the long-term financial possibilities of an economy 
is to endanger the stability and the standards already 
achieved, The Commission would also like to emphasize 
once again its conviction that the problem of the 
economy is also very much the problem of unfication. 
Progress with the former may or may not ease the solu- 
tion of the latter, but progress with the latter would 
greatly simplify the former.” 

The General Assembly’s First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee considered the Korean question at 





Six meetings between November 12 and 18. It had be- 
fore it the UNCURK report and a special report by the 
United States, in its capacity as the Unified Command, 
dated August 9, 1957, concerning the action taken by 
the Command, as noted by UNCURK, “to maintain a 
relative military balance in Korea and thus to preserve 
the stability of the armistice.” 

rhe Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea had urged by cable on 
October 3 that a representative of that Government be 
invited to participate in the discussion of the Korean 
question at the twelfth session. However, on the motion 
of the United States, a representative only of the Re- 
public of Korea was invited. An amendment by India 
to invite the representatives of both was rejected by 
the First Committee by a vote of 20 to 36, with 20 
abstentions, and the United States proposal was 
adopted by a vote of 44 to 15, with 16 abstentions. 

In the Committee, eleven states jointly sponsored a 
draft resolution which on most points was similar to the 
resolution adopted by the Assembly at its eleventh 
session. The sponsors were Australia, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Luxembourg, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The main provisions of the draft resolution were 
to reaflirm the United Nations objectives, to urge that 
continuing efforts be made to achieve them, to call 
on the communist authorities concerned—this was a 
new appeal—to accept those objectives in order to 
achieve a settlement in Korea, and to request UNCURK 
to continue its work. The Korean question is to be 
placed on the provisional agenda of the thirteenth 


session in 1958 


Fundamental Principles 


In the debate, Walter H. Judd, of the United States. 
declared that the legitimate aspirations of the Korean 
people for freedom, independence and unification would 
long have been realized had it not been for the in- 
transigence of the Soviet Union, its North Korean 
puppet and communist China. Those communist 
regimes, he said, had persistently rejected all proposals 
for an equitable solution. They had even gone so far as 
to commit flagrant aggression against the Republic of 
Korea, the only lawful Korea. And in North Korea, 
the communists since 1945 had been afraid to give 
the people an opportunity to exercise real freedom 
of choice 

“The fundamental principles for a settlement in 
Korea, on the basis of which unification can be 
achieved, were set forth at the conclusion of the Geneva 
Conference in 1954.° Mr. Judd stated, “The General 
Assembly has urged that a settlement should be reached 
in accordance with these principles 

“The first principle is that the United Nations, under 
its Charter, is fully and rightfully empowered to take 
collective action to repel aggression, to restore peace 
and security and to extend its offices in the search for 
a peaceful settlement in Korea. 

“The second principle is that, in order to establish a 


unified, independent and democratic Korea, genuinely 
free elections should be held under United Nations 
supervision for representatives in the National Assem- 
bly of Korea, in which representation shall be in direct 
proportion to the indigenous population of Korea. 

“Those are the fundamental principles on which a 
real unification can be achieved whenever there is a 
will for it. 

“As a result of the Soviet and Chinese communist 
refusal at Geneva in 1954 and subsequently to discuss 
a settlement on these principles, an armistice agree- 
ment, rather than a permanent political settlement as 
envisaged by that agreement, continues to provide the 
basis for the maintenance of a truce in that area. An 
uneasy suspension of hostilities has existed under the 
armistice, but armed units have to patrol the demilitar- 
ized zone, and men of the United Nations still stand 
guard, with their Korean comrades-in-arms, against 
any possible renewal of aggression.” 

The communist regime of North Korea, aided and 
abetted by communist China and the Soviet Union, 
continued to maintain a military apparatus designed 
for aggression, Mr. Judd added. The scale of armistice 
violations committed in North Korea, the frustration of 
the armistice inspection system by the communist mem- 
bers of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, 
and the tremendous size of the Chinese communist 
force remaining in North Korea had compelled the 
United Nations Command in 1956 and 1957 to take 
the remedial actions already reported to the United 
Nations. On the other hand, the United Nations Com- 
mand had faithfully and honestly observed all the 
provisions of the armistice agreement; but it had come 
to realize that the communist side had been breaking 
the agreement all along and had taken the necessary 
action to defend itself against such violation. 

Mr. Judd went on to say that the communist side also 
was delinquent in its obligation to give a satisfactory 
accounting for 2,720 personnel of the United Command 
who were known to have been at one time in commu- 
nist hands. 

“Most of these men were members of the military 
services of the Republic of Korea,” he observed, “but 
the list also includes 450 American servicemen. There 
is plenty of evidence to convince my Government that 
the communist side knows much more about the where- 
abouts or the fate of these unaccounted-for person- 
nel than it has chosen to reveal.” 

The North Korean communist regime had now ad- 
hered to the Geneva Conventions governing the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war, although with the same 
reservations as the Soviet Union. North Korean sin- 
cerity in this adherence could be demonstrated easily 
by satisfactorily accounting for the fate of those per- 
sonnel. 

Another particularly cruel injustice committed by the 
communist side against the Korean people, said Mr. 
Judd, was the abduction, during the communist occupa- 
tion of Seoul. of thousands of innocent and helpless 
Korean civilians, from whom no report had been heard 
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Walter H. Judd, of the United States 


for seven years. Here again the North Korean commu- 
nist regime could begin to atone for its aggression by 
permitting those victims of war to return to their homes. 
Recapitulating, he declared that if the communist 
regime in North Korea, and its supporters in commu- 
nist China and the Soviet Union, really desired a peace- 
ful settlement, it could begin to demonstrate that sin- 
cere desire by taking the following steps: 
it could withdraw the thousands of Chinese com- 
munist troops of aggression which still occupy North 
Korea in defiance of the United Nations resolution of 
February 1, 1951; 
it could respond to the fair and still outstanding 
United Nations proposals for the peaceful unification 
of Korea; 
it could honor its obligations under the armistice 
agreement to account satisfactorily for the fate of 
the 2,720 military personnel whose fate still remains 
unknown; 
it could return the thousands of abdicted South 
Korean civilians to their homes in South Korea or, 
at least, disclose their fate. 


Time for New Basis 


Josef Ullrich, of Czechoslovakia, said that for four 
years the group of states which had taken part in the 
Korean war, headed by the United States, had been 
forcing one-sided resolutions on the General Assembly 
which could not be the basis for a solution in the in- 


terests of the Korean people and of peace and security 
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Josef Ullrich, of Czechoslovakia 


in the Far East. Moreover, the absence from the As- 
sembly’s deliberations of representatives of the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea and of the People’s 
Republic of China, states directly concerned, had ren- 
dered the debates fruitless and prevented a construc- 
tive solution. 

Under the armistice agreement, the Korean question 
was to be settled by negotiations between the parties 
concerned, which were to take place at a political con- 
ference. At the Geneva Conference on Korea in 1954, 
the United States had obstructed a settlkement and had 
prematurely ended the deliberations by pressing for the 
adoption of a sixteen-state declaration which would 
impose on the Korean people one-sided false terms for 
its reunification. The repeated confirmations by the 
Assembly of that declaration merely stressed the exist- 
ing unfavorable situation. So long as the sixteen states 
adhered to their declaration and insisted on the special 
position of the United Nations in a solution of the 
question, and on so-called free elections to be held 
under United Nations supervision and in the presence 
of interventionist United States forces, there was no 
hope of a settlement. 


In the view of the Czechoslovak delegation, the time 
had come to abandon all attempts to force a partial 
solution and to seek a new basis for a settlement in the 
spirit of the armistice agreement. The Assembly must 
recognize the existence in Korea of two separate states 
with different social systems which could be unified and 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Wider Study 
of 


Atomic Radiation 


Sought 


ty of its few unanimous decisions was taken by 
: the General Assembly on November 14 on a reso- 
lution aimed at strengthening and widening scientific 
activities in the field of the effects of ionizing radiation 
caused by various factors, including radioactive fallout. 

The resolution had been sponsored by sixteen Mem- 
ber States and unanimously recommended to the Assem- 
bly by the First (Political and Security) Committee. In 
it the Assembly called on all concerned to continue 
their cooperation in making information available with- 
in the sphere of the terms of reference of the United 
Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation 


the Assembly in December 1955, with the task, among 


That Committee had been established by 


others, of collating information on radiation effects on 
man and his environment 

In this connection, the Assembly reaffirmed the im- 
portance of problems relating to such effects, It also 
requested the Scientific Committee, which is to report 
by July 1, 1958, to complete its report at the earliest 
possible date and to make it available to all Members 
of the United Nations and the specialized agencies and 
to the second international conference on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, which is scheduled to be held in 
Geneva in September 1958 

The Secretary-General, in consultation with the Sci- 
entific Committee, was requested to consider the ques- 
tion of strengthening and widening scientific activities 
in the field of the effects of atomic radiation, taking into 
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account the discussion at the Assembly’s twelfth session 
and the proposals submitted, and to report to the thir- 
teenth session in 1958. The agenda of the thirteenth 
session is to include an item concerning that report. 

Among the proposals submitted was one by Czecho- 
slovakia, which asked the Assembly at its 1957 session 
to take up the problem. Czechoslovakia wanted the 
Assembly to recommend that a scientific conference on 
the effects of atomic radiation be held under United 
Nations auspices; to request the Secretary-General, 
acting on the advice of the Scientific Committee and 
the Advisory Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, established in December 1954, to pre- 
pare an agenda and to determine an appropriate place 
and date for the conference and to provide the neces- 
sary personnel and services; and to request the Scienti- 
fic Committee to develop close cooperation with the 
newly established International Atomic Energy Agency 
and, within its terms of reference, to make yearly sum- 
mary reports on the levels of ionizing radiation in the 
world and on the effects of radiation on man and his 
environment and to make indications of research fields 
in which further study might be required. 

In an explanatory memorandum regarding its pro- 
posal, Czechoslovakia emphasized that developments 
in the use of nuclear energy had in recent years re- 
sulted in a constant increase in the levels of radioactive 
radiation on a global scale, the dangers of which to the 
health of mankind would not be restricted to geogra- 
phically or politically limited areas but would affect 
humanity as a whole. The memorandum cited particu- 
larly the hazard of radioactive fallout resulting from 
nuclear test explosions. 

Science was still engaged in a study of the relations 
between levels of radiation and the extent of the hazard, 
the memorandum stated, although a number of authori- 
tative experts considered the existing level as danger- 
ous. It was contrary to the tradition of scientific prog- 
ress to augment the risk of a harmful agent if the extent 
of its effects were not as yet fully known. Nor could an 
estimate of that risk based on values assessed in the 
present determine the exact degree of the future hazard. 

“An incomplete knowledge of this risk must in no 
case permit of an irresponsible gamble with the future 
of the human race,” Czechoslovakia affirmed. The 
United Nations should take immediate steps to prevent 
any further increase in the levels of radioactive radia- 
tion, it added. The broad scientific conference pro- 
posed for the beginning of 1959 would serve as an in- 
ternational forum where men of science would state 


their views. 


In Political Committee 


[he arguments in support of Czechoslovakia’s pro- 
posal were presented by Vaclav David, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, in the First Committee, which con- 
sidered the question at five meetings between Novem- 
ber 7 and 11. There was a universal demand, said Mr. 
David, for immediate discontinuance of the test ex- 
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plosions by which the absolute amount of harmful 
radioactive substances in the atmosphere continued to 
increase. 

James J. Wadsworth summed up the United States 
position by stating that nuclear testing was one of the 
obligations imposed on it by its efforts to provide a 
strong defence for itself and other countries in a world 
in which experience showed that weakness invited ag- 
gression; it was well aware that there was some atmo- 
spheric contamination from all nuclear tests; because 
there was world concern over that fact, it wished to see 
tests stopped in the only way which would not en- 
danger the defence of free countries, that is, as part of 
the first stage of an over-all disarmament program; in 
its current testing activities the United States was mov- 
ing toward the development of nuclear weapons which 
produced much less radioactive fallout; and nuclear 
tests were only a minor source of the ionizing radiation 
which was harmful to human beings. 

Human beings had always received a fairly constant 
amount of genetically harmful radiation from outer 
space, the earth’s crust and even their own bodies, Mr. 
Wadsworth said, and that radiation had always been an 
important source of inherited physical defects. It was 
questionable whether there would be a measurable drop 
in genetically harmful radiation if all nuclear weapons 
testing were immediately stopped forever, since wea- 
pons testing was only a minor element in a constantly 
changing situation in the field of radiation. The small 
reduction in radiation which would result from the 
cessation of tests could be more than wiped out by 
more widespread use of medical X-rays or inadequately 
controlled industrial use of radiation. Those facts sug- 
gested, he added, that radiation should not be a cause 
for panic but rather something to be watched and 
studied in an orderly scientific fashion so that whatever 
action was taken would be guided by scientific knowl- 
edge. 

The United States considered that much further sci- 
entific work on radiation would have to be done by 
the United Nations but felt that the logical time for the 
General Assembly to decide on further steps in the 
field would be in 1958, after it had received and 
studied the Scientific Committee’s summary report. 

The Czechoslovak draft resolution proposed that a 
scientific conference should be convened because radia- 
tion hazards required the widest study and collection 
of the views of as many scientists as possible, but how 
could a wider study be made than the Scientific Com- 
mittee was already making, or how would it be pos- 
sible to carry out a more extensive or more systematic 
collection of the views of scientific specialists all over 
the world? 

The United Nations should respect the scientific in- 
tegrity of the Committee and encourage it in its work, 
rather than attempt to devise new means to replace or 
duplicate it or to confuse its work. The United States 
believed that the Czechoslovak draft resolution repre- 
sented an incorrect approach. 

The United States was one of eight sponsors of a 
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draft resolution embodying a different approach which 
was later introduced. The other sponsors were Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, France, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom. This proposal contained three 
main provisions compared with the four in the resolu- 
tion which was finally adopted. Under the eight-power 
proposal, the Assembly would call on all concerned to 
continue their cooperation in making information avail- 
able to the Scientific Committee, request that Commit- 
tee to complete its report at the earliest possible date, 
and decide to include the report in the agenda of the 
thirteenth session. 

Japan submitted amendments to mention specifically 
that the information to be submitted to the Scientific 
Committee should include “information on levels of 
natural background radiation, exposure from industrial 
uses of radiation, and contamination of the environ- 
ment by man-made radioactivity, including nuclear test 
explosions and radioactive waste from industries”; and 
to request the Secretary-General, acting in consultation 
with the Committee, to study the need and the method 
of strengthening its functions and to submit a report to 
the thirteenth session. 

Later a revised version of the eight-power draft reso- 
lution was presented, with some changes made in the 
preamble and with Mexico added as a sponsor. 


For a Single Text 


V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, thought that the 
Czechoslovak and joint draft resolutions did not differ 
greatly from each other except on the question of a 
conference, and the United States representative had 
not expressed absolute opposition to a discussion. The 
reference in the joint draft to the second conference on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy could in fact be taken 
as acknowledging the value of public discussion. 

His delegation thought that a single text, incorpor- 
ating all the ideas contained in the two draft resolutions 
and some of the suggestions made by Japan, would be 
desirable. At the same time, the terms of reference of 
the Scientific Committee might be enlarged, and the 
Secretary-General might be requested to consider, in 
consultation with that Committee, the question of 
widening activities in its field. 

India was not asking for an immediate decision to 
call a conference, for its suggestions were intended to 
pave the way for the unanimous adoption of a proposal 
by the Assembly at the thirteenth session. It would be 
desirable for the eight powers and the Czechoslovak 
delegation to make the necessary concessions so that 
that object might be achieved. 

At the beginning of the next meeting three days later, 
the Chairman of the First Committee, Dr. Djalal 
Abdoh, of Iran, announced that, as a result of con- 
sultations between various delegations, a new draft 
resolution would be placed before the Committee. The 
meeting was suspended for a few minutes until the text 
became available. 

When introduced, that proposal, which was the one 
finally adopted, had as sponsors, in addition to the 
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original eight and Mexico, six other states—Canada, 
Egypt, India, Japan, Poland and Yugoslavia—and Aus- 
tria later joined the group. 

Mr. Wadsworth thanked the delegations which had 
worked to find an acceptable solution, The sponsors ol 
the cight-power draft would not insist on that propo- 
sal’s being put to a vote, he said, since all of them were 
among the sponsors of the new text. 

Mr. David remarked that, judging by the discussions, 
the idea that the United Nations should devote more 
attention to the effects of atomic radiation was viewed 
favorably by most delegations. Differences of opinion 
turned upon the steps which should be taken forthwith 

Many delegations had considered that the danger 
confronting the human race as a result of the increase 
in radioactivity was an extremely serious one. It was 
therefore essential to make a detailed study of the likely 
consequences of that danger to present and future gen- 
erations, he said. That need would be met by an inter- 
national conference, which would supplement the work 
of the Scientific Committee 

Several delegations had felt that the Scientific Com- 
mittte should express its views on whether such a con- 
ference should be convened. It had also been said that 
the Scientific Committee should be informed of the 
arguments and proposals put forward in the First Com- 
mittee and should state its views on those matters in the 
report which it would submit to the thirteenth session 

The joint draft resolution had been based on thos2 
considerations, If it was adopted, the Secretary-General 
and the Scientific Committee would have to take into 
account the various proposals submitted to the First 
Committee, including the Czechoslovak proposal. In 
those circumstances, Mr. David announced, the Czecho- 
slovak delegation would vote in favor of the new draft 
resolution and would not press for a vote on its own 
draft resolution 

Toru Hagiwara, of Japan, welcomed the submission 
of a new draft resolution which the Committee would 
be able to adopt unanimously. He pointed out that all 
but two of the members of the Scientific Committee 
(Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union) were among 
the sponsors of that resolution, He also noted with sat- 


isfaction that his idea of widening scientific activities in 


the field of the effects of atomic radiation had been 
incorporated. 

Since the Scientific Committee would be informed of 
all the proposals made, he did not press for inclusion 
in the new draft resolution of the various types of in- 
formation enumerated in the Japanese amendments. 

After the vote, the Chairman expressed gratification 
that the new joint draft resolution had been adopted 
unanimously and hoped that the spirit of conciliation 
would continue to prevail in the Committee. 

The Nepalese delegation also believed that the Com- 
mittee had acted wisely in adopting the resolution unan- 
imously, and the delegation of Panama was gratified, 
too, that, through the efforts of the Indian representa- 


tive, the sponsors of the various draft resolutions and 


amendments had agreed upon a single text. 


In Interest of Unanimity 


When the proposal thus recommended by the First 
Committee was taken up by the Assembly in plenary 
meeting on November 14, it was again adopted unani- 
mously, and only one delegation explained its vote. 
Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, told the Assembly that, 
in the interest of obtaining a unanimous decision on a 
question so vital for mankind, and for the sake of 
uniting, so far as possible, the various opinions and 
proposals expressed during the debate, his delegation 
had agreed that its draft resolution should not be put 
to the vote but should serve, together with the other 
proposals, as a basis for the recommendation of the 
Secretary-General and the Scientific Committee to be 
submitted to the thirteenth session. 

“In doing so,” he said, “the Czechoslovak delegation 
proceeded from the conviction that the Scientific Com- 
mittee and the Secretary-General would give favorable 
consideration to the possibility of convening an inter- 
national scientific conference on the effects of atomic 
radiation and that, at the next session of the General 
Assembly, it would be possible to make a decision on 
the convocation of that conference.” Nevertheless, be- 
cause careful preparation was necessary for such a 
conference, his delegation had believed that the decision 
on its convocation should have been made at this, the 


twelfth, session. 
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Renewed Appeal on 


Race Conflict in South Africa 


A FURTHER appeal has been made 
by the General Assembly to the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa to revise its policy of racial 
segregation, in the light of the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the United Na- 
tions Charter and of world opinion. 
In a resolution to this effect the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 26 re- 
called previous recommendations on 
the question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from the policy of 
apartheid pursued by the Union Gov- 
ernment. The latest resolution “de- 
plores” the fact that the Union Gov- 
ernment has not yet responded to 
previous invitations to change its 
racial policy, an issue which has been 
considered by the Assembly for the 
last five years. 

The resolution drew specific atten- 
tion to certain paragraphs in earlier 
Assembly recommendations on_ the 
issue. These “successively affirmed 
that a policy of racial segregation 
(apartheid) is necessarily based on 
doctrines of racial discrimination.” 
Such policies, the Assembly has found, 
are inconsistent with the Charter. 

In adopting this resolution by a vote 
of 59 to 6, with 14 abstentions, the 
Assembly endorsed a proposal orig- 
inally sponsored by the following 
Member nations: Afghanistan, Bol- 
ivia, Burma, Ceylon, Costa _ Rica, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Greece, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Ireland, Laos, Liberia, Morocco, 
Nepal, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Tunisia, Uruguay, Yemen, Lib- 
ya, Pakistan, Sudan and Jordan. 


**Apartheid”’ 


The issue of South African race re- 
lations has been before the General As- 
sembly since 1952, when it was placed 
on the agenda as the “Question of race 
conflict in South Africa arising from 
the policies of apartheid of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South 
Africa.” This stemmed from a proposal 
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by a group of Asian and Middle East- 
ern states. South Africa objected 
strongly to discussion of the question, 
maintaining that consideration of such 
an issue was contrary to the Charter’s 
provisions against intervention in essen- 
tially domestic matters. 

In November 1952, the Assembly 
decided to set up a three-man commis- 
sion to study the South African race 
situation in the light of the purposes 
and principles of the Charter. The As- 
sembly considered that a policy of 
racial segregation “is necessarily based 
on doctrines of racial persecution.” 
South Africa was invited to cooperate 
fully with the commission, but refused 
to recognize it on the grounds that it 
was set up unconstitutionally. The 
commission compiled three reports to 
the General Assembly, but the latter 
at its tenth session failed to give the 
required two-thirds majority to a pro- 
posal to keep the organ in existence. 
At the same time, however, the As- 
sembly commended the commission on 
its work and noted “with regret” that 
the Union Government had “again re- 
fused to cooperate” with it. 

At its eleventh session, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution which deplored 
the fact that the Union Government 
“has not yet observed its obligation 
under the Charter and has pressed 
forward with discriminatory meas- 
ures.” The Assembly called on the 
Union Government “to reconsider its 
position and revise its policies in the 
light of its obligations and respon- 
sibilities under the Charter and in the 
light of the principles subscribed to 
and the progress achieved in other 
contemporary multi-racial societies.” 

South Africa was also invited to 
“cooperate in a constructive approach 
to this question, more particularly by 
its presence in the United Nations.” 

The Union Government's dissatis- 
faction with the Assembly’s considera- 
tion of the apartheid question and the 


allied issue of the treatment of the 
Indian minority in South Africa was 
underlined by South Africa’s Minister 
of External Affairs, Eric H. Louw, in 
addressing a plenary meeting of 
the Assembly in November 1956. 
At that time, Mr. Louw noted 
that for the past ten years, in 
contravention of Article 2, paragraph 
7, of the Charter, South Africa had 
been subjected to interference in its 
essentially domestic affairs. His Gov- 
ernment was “not willing any longer 
to be even an unwilling party to the 
continued interference.” Accordingly, 
he said, it had been decided that until 
such time as the United Nations was 
prepared to act in accordance with the 
principles stated in Article 2, para- 
graphs 1 and 7, of the Charter, the 
Union of South Africa, while as yet 
continuing to be a Member of the 
United Nations, “will, in the future, 
maintain only a token or nominal rep- 
resentation at the meetings of the As- 
sembly and at the Headquarters of the 
Organization.” 


Measures Continued 


Last August, a group of African, 
Asian and Latin American countries 
asked the Assembly to include the 
question of race conflict in South 
Africa on the agenda of its twelfth 
session. They declared that there was 
no indication that steps had _ been 
taken or are contemplated by the 
Union of South Africa to carry for- 
ward the purposes of the resolution 
(of the Assembly’s eleventh session). 

In an explanatory memorandum, the 
sponsoring powers stated that the 
Union Government, “disregarding the 
General Assembly’s resolution, has 
continued to adopt various legislative 
and other measures in the further im- 
plementation of its declared policy of 
apartheid. Such measures have in- 
cluded removal of non-white people 
from their homes to isolated areas and 
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the denial to non-white people of the 
enjoyment of their fundamental human 
rights in the political, economic, social 
and educational fields. The further 
measures and actions taken by the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa in the last year have enhanced 
tensions among the people of South 
Atrica, and intensified among the non- 
white people a sense of deprivation of 
the fundamental rights which are spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights.” 

The memorandum “The 
apartheid policy of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa 
is contrary not only to the basic pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United 
Nations but violates the specific pro- 
visions of Articles 1, 55(c) and 56 of 
the Charter, and of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, as well 
as of several resolutions adopted by 


the General Assembly.” 


added 


Committee Debate 


Ihe Assembly, by 64 votes to 8, 
with 9 abstentions, subsequently in- 
scribed the item on the agenda and 
full debate of the question ensued in 
the Special Political Committee. Most 
of the fifty-five delegations present- 
ing their views on the question 
severely deprecated the apartheid poli- 
cies pursued by the Union Government, 
noting that such measures were being 
still further intensified. While a majority 

itives held that the issue 

Mational problem, a num- 

ikers doubted whether the 

mn Of appeals to South Afri- 

would lead to 
of the problem. Hopes 
‘ssed that South Africa 
sider its position and open 
conciliation. Other argu- 

1 in the debate concerned 

the Assembly’s compe- 


matter and some sugges- 


Assembly 


idvanced that reference 
made to the International 


ice for an opinion in this 


lfrican States’ Concern 

Particular concern over racial con- 
flict in South Africa was evinced by 
representatives of other African states 
who telt it essential that the General 
Assembly denounce in the strongest 
terms the Union Government's apart 
Thus, Ako Adjei said 
the situation was of special concern to 
the people of Ghana because of their 
close affinity with the millions of Afri- 


cans who were being subjected to in- 


} j lime 
Meld PoOrleres 


dignities. For years the Union had been 
flouting the principles of the Charter 
which, he thought, was not surprising 
Member States, including 
those which might have had the most 
influence on the Union, took refuge 
behind legal technicalities and claimed 


as some 
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that the United Nations could not in- 
tervene in the internal affairs of a 
Member State. The countries in ques- 
tion had adopted a different approach 
on Hungary, on which question they 
had admitted that in a case of viola- 
tion of human rights, a state’s inter- 
nal affairs became the concern of the 
whole world 

Ghana contended that such a rule 
was equally valid for South Africa and 
that that government’s policy should 
be unequivocally condemned. The 
United Nations should let it be known 
that the overwhelming majority of its 
Members were against South Africa’s 
policy. In the long run the problem 
might poison relations between the 
peoples of Africa. 

Pointing out that Africa today was 
one of the world’s most rapidly chang- 
ing areas, with its peoples awakening 
to a realization of their rights, Charles 
r. O. King, of Liberia, said there was 
no progress whatsoever toward solv- 
ing the problem of racial discrimina- 
tion in South Africa. Indeed, the 
Union Government had introduced 
further legislation to implement its 
apartheid policies and intimidate all 
who had courage to oppose them, 
while it ignored the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion, 

Mr. King thought the Union Gov- 
ernment hoped that the United Na- 
tions would assume an attitude of in- 
difference to its discrimination on the 
rrounds of color and would apply two 
morality—one to the 
“anthropological South 
\frica and one to peoples with a long 


standards of 


infants” of 


tradition of independence and some 
experience of self-rule. For Africans 
had also been independent, with gov- 
ernments of their own, established in 
their own traditions and customs. Li- 
eria agreed with many other dele- 
gations that if the United Nations 
tailed to bring hope to the eight mil- 
lion Africans in the Union, its pres- 
tige would suffer. Mr. King held that 
it was essential to continue to de- 
nounce the Union’s policies of racial 
discrimination. 

Several speakers observed that South 
Africa, in continued disregard of the 
General Assembly’s recommendations, 
had not only failed to revise its poli- 
cies but was actually introducing new 
legislation designed to intensify its 
racial segregation measures. A number 
of the Union Government’s recent 
legislative acts, taken in furtherance 
of its apartheid policies, were cited 
by Mrs. Sinha, of India. She noted 
that last April the Union Government 
had introduced the Separate University 
Education Bill in the House of As- 
sembly. Its object was to enforce the 
government's policy of academic segre- 
gation on racial lines in the Universi- 
tices of Witwatersrand and Cape Town, 


which had been open to students of 
all races on equal terms. In future, 
non-white students would receive 
higher education at state institutions 
under the control of the government. 

Mrs. Sinha also noted that the Na- 
tive Laws Amendment Bill, 1957, at- 
tacked the fundamental rights of the 
African population in many directions. 
Thus, paragraph 29(b) threatened the 
African’s freedom of worship. The 
Minister of Native Affairs and the 
local authority together had absolute 
authority to decide whether Africans 
should be allowed to continue attend- 
ing church services or functions within 
any urban area other than a Native 
residential zone. There was, she said, 
no right of appeal against their deci- 
sion to the courts, nor provision for 
any other form of redress. 


Church Clause Condemned 

The implications of this bill were so 
wide that a householder might have 
to seek permission to entertain par- 
ticular guests at his home. The Min- 
ister himself had stated that the bill’s 
object was to reduce social contacts 
between Africans and members of 
other groups to a minimum. The 
“church” clause in the bill had been 
condemned by all major churches in 
South Africa, including the Dutch Re- 
formed Church; the latter had re- 
cently declared that the right to de- 
termine how, when and to whom the 


Gospel should be proclaimed was ex- 
church. Mrs. Sinha added that Chris- 
tian churches in other parts of the 


concern at the 
South 


world had shown 
threat to religious liberty in 
Africa. 

The Indian representative said that 
further apartheid 
policy was the arrest on December 5, 
1956, of 140 whites, Africans and In- 
dians on alleged charges of treason. 
Funds to defray the heavy legal ex- 
penses of the defence were being raised 
in various parts of the world and the 
hearing of the case had already lasted 
over nine months. The fact that the 
apartheid policy was opposed not only 
by its victims but also by many people 
in the white community of South 
Africa—and throughout the world— 
encouraged India and other Member 
nations to pursue efforts to persuade 
the Union Government to abandon 
its policy. 

Adib Daoudy, of Syria, pointed out 
that there were many white people in 
South Africa who wanted to find an 
equitable solution to end the discrim- 
ination that was so damaging to their 
country’s interests and reputation. He 
wondered if the United Nations might 
ask three well-known personalities 
Nobel Peace Prize winners—to carry 
the message of the international com- 
munity to the Union Government. Dr. 
Bunche, of the United States, Dr. Al- 


evidence of the 
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bert Schweitzer, of France, and Mr. 
Lester Pearson, of Canada, all of 
whom had won the Nobel Peace Prize, 
might agree to undertake such a 
mission and help toward a solution 
of a difficult problem. If the Commit- 
tee saw any value in such a suggestion, 
Syria was willing to submit it as a 
formal proposal. 


Moderation Advrocated 


Regret over South Africa’s absence 
from the deliberations was expressed 
by many delegations who considered 
that no real progress toward a settle- 
ment of the issue was possible without 
the active cooperation of the main 
party in the “situation.” Several repre- 
sentatives also urged moderation in the 
Assembly’s approach to the problem. 

Thus, T. L. Larkin, of New Zea- 
land, thought the Committee should 
resist the impulse to adopt resolutions 
which, by overlooking the practical 
difficulties confronting the Union of 
South Africa, were likely to add to the 
Union’s sense of grievance. On the 
other hand, the Committee should 
express the hope that there would be 
no disregard of the very real concern 
felt by many countries bound to 
South Africa by ties of solid and in- 
disputable friendship. Admittedly, 
doubts were expressed over the obliga- 
tions imposed by the Charter in the 
field of human rights, but New Zealand 
considered that every state was ob- 
ligated to move toward, rather than 
away from, increased respect for hu- 
man rights. 

New Zealand would support any 
proposal which, in general terms, 
would remind all states, including 
South Africa, of their Charter obliga- 
tions. Such a solution was appropriate 
at the present time. The situation in 
South Africa could in the last resort 
improve only as a result of evolution 
of public opinion there, and Mr. Lar- 
kin believed the Assembly’s decisions 
should be aimed at assisting and not 
hindering that evolution. 

Rolf Edberg, of Sweden, recalled 
that the Union Government had re- 
cently stated it would shortly have 
to consider the question of its con- 
tinued membership in the United Na- 
tions; he hoped it would decide to co- 
operate fully in the work of the Or- 
ganization. The fact that it had raised 
no objections to the recent Assembly 
decision to set up a Good Offices 
Committee on South West Africa 
might indicate a change in its attitude. 
Mr. Edberg felt everyone would wel- 
come an opportunity to drop the ques- 
tion from the agenda if there were 
any signs of a gradual softening and 
reversal of South Africa’s policies on 
apartheid. Unfortunately, all the evi- 
dence pointed to a strengthening of 
those policies, which carried a poten- 
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tial threat to the peace. It was therefore 
essential to continue the search for a 
solution although, clearly, without 
South Africa’s cooperation, nothing 
concrete could come from United Na- 
tions recommendations. Sweden also 
advocated moderation in approaching 
the question. 

Manuel Félix Matrtua, of Peru, be- 
lieved that the moral authority of a 
conciliator, investigating every aspect 
of the issue, searching for methods of 
settlement without imposing a solution 
on either side, might have beneficial 
results. The method of appeals and 


‘ reaffirmations had been negative and 


sterile. Mr. Matrtua agreed with the 
representative of Argentina that it was 
now necessary to reconcile respect for 
the principle of non-intervention with 
the need of the international com- 
munity to achieve respect for human 
rights. That could only be done by a 
new approach and the first objective, 
he held, was to induce South Africa 
to return to the General Assembly. 

Sharing these views, Manuel Aznar, 
of Spain, thought that every procedure 
for negotiation should be exhausted 
before final judgment was reached on 
the question. It was still possible to 
find a solution within the framework 
of the sovereignty of the Union Gov- 
ernment. Spain favored a cordial in- 
vitation to South Africa to send its 
delegation back in order to furnish the 
Committee with a humane, reasonable 
explanation of its views. 


Thirty-Power Resolution 


After further debate the Committee 
turned to the thirty-power draft reso- 
lution, reiterating the Assembly’s ap- 
peal to South Africa to revise its policy 
in the light of the Charter’s principles 
and of world opinion. Introducing the 
draft, Feliciano Leviste, of the Philip- 
pines, said that representatives who 
thought such a proposal would be 
ignored by the Union Government 
should not forget that the United Na- 
tions operated on two levels: on issues 
of principle or doctrine it used meth- 
ods of recommendation and moral 
persuasion; On practical issues, it 
adopted measures of implementation; 
and, in some problems, it employed 
both methods. In this case, the Philip- 
pines representative believed that so 
long as the Assembly was not a par- 
liament passing laws which could be 
enforced, it had to act on the level of 
principle. If it failed to affirm the 
principle of respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms—whether 
out of sheer fatigue, of pity for, or of 
fear of any government—it would 
lose the only reason for its existence. 

Mr. Leviste held that the history 
of the question plainly showed that 
the Union Government did not want 
discussion with the United Nations, 


not even through such an objective 
intermediary as the Secretary-General. 
The problem could not be shelved in 
order to cajole South Africa into re- 
turning into its midst. Other govern- 
ments had chosen at times to boycott 
their meetings and had subsequently 
had reason to regret such a course. 
The Union of South Africa, too, would 
learn the error of such tactics. 

In expressing emphatic support for 
the resolution, most delegates felt the 
proposal was couched in “moderate 
terms” and represented the very mini- 
mum action which the Assembly could 
take. Representatives opposing the 


proposal explained that they regarded 
the apartheid question as one of 
essentially domestic concern to the 
Union Government and that United 
Nations intervention in the matter was 
debarred by the provisions of Article 
2, paragraph 7, of the Charter. 


Domestic Policies 


In voting against the resolution, 
Gilbert Longden said the United 
Kingdom was not influenced in any 
way by the merits or demerits of 
South Africa’s racial policy. The 
United Kingdom opposed the draft 
solely because Article 2, paragraph 7, 
of the Charter absolutely precluded the 
United Nations from passing resolu- 
tions reflecting on the domestic poli- 
cies of Member States, however ob- 
jectionable they might be to other 
Members. A government's policy to- 
ward its own citizens was clearly a 
matter within its domestic jurisdic- 
tion. Nor could it rightly be claimed 
that the proposed action was not in 
the nature of intervention. Mr. Long- 
den contended that there was no anal- 
ogy between the situation in Hungary 
a year ago and the situation in South 
Africa, as in the former case there 
had been armed intervention from out- 
side. 

[he United Kingdom representative 
reminded the Committee that if Article 
2, paragraph 7, had not been included 
in the Charter, many states would 
have refused to sign it. He considered 
that unless its terms were changed 
by general agreement, the question of 
the Union Government's racial policies 
could not be discussed by the United 
Nations. 

Similar views were expressed by the 
representatives of Australia, Belgium 
and Portugal. The Committee, on No- 
vember 1, then adopted the draft reso- 
lution by a roll-call vote of 59 to 5, 
with 10 abstentions. Negative votes 
were cast by Portugal, the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Belgium and 
France. Abstaining were: Italy, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, 
Spain, the United States, Argentina, 
Canada, the Dominican Republic and 
Finland. 
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The 
United Nations 
Meditation 


Room 


y ibe United Nations Meditation Room, at the west 
side of the public lobby in the General Assembly) 

Building, has been enlarged and remodeled. A fresco 
painted on wet plaster—covers a projecting panel ap- 
proximately nine feet high and six and one half feet 
wide, placed slightly in advance of the front wall of the 
room, Painted by the noted Swedish artist Bo Beskow 
and the gift of the Marshall Field family in Mr. Field's 
memory, the fresco was designed to conform with the 
purity of line and color sought for what Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold has called “a room of stillness, 
where nothing intrudes on those who wish to find 
stillness 

Blue, white, gray and yellow geometric forms, with 
light pure colors intersecting to form deeper shades, 
make up the fresco’s abstract design. The composition 
reflects the dimensions of the V-shaped Meditation 
Room and its focal point, a six-ton rectangular slab of 
iron ore illuminated by a single shaft of light 

In planning the fresco, Mr. Beskow sought “to open 
up the room so that the eye can travel in the distance 
when it strikes the wall.” To give a slight upward 
movement, he designed widening circles and a spiraling 
diagonal line which might be compared to a vibrating 
musical chord. As a “resting spot” for the viewer's eyes, 
he provided one spot of black amid the lighter colors, a 
half circle at which all lines of the fresco and the room 
converge 

The Meditation Room, for the use of delegates and 
visitors to the Headquarters, was first opened in Octo- 
her 1952. Since then, more than a third of a million 
persons of all faiths have visited it for prayer or medi- 
tation or to register in guest books their support for 
world peace 

1s remodeled and redecorated with the help of dona- 
tions from “Friends of the Meditation Room,” the room 
is thirty feet long and eighteen feet wide, with interior 
walls of whit n exterior wall of charcoal gray, and 
a floor of ( ray Slate 

The purpose and the spirit of the Meditation Room, 
as well as its symbolism, are explained in the brief text 
on the following page, which is to be made available to 


visitors 












































This is a room devoted to peace 


and those who are giving their lives for peace. 


It is a room of quiet where only 


thoughts should speak. 


W°* ALL HAVE within us a center of stillness sur- 
rounded by silence. 

This house, dedicated to work and debate in the 
service of peace, should have one room dedicated to 
silence in the outward sense and stillness in the inner 
sense. 

It has been the aim to create in this small room a 
place where the doors may be open to the infinite lands 
of thought and prayer. 

People of many faiths will meet here, and for that 
reason none of the symbols to which we are ac- 
customed in our meditation could be used. 

However, there are simple things which speak to us 
all with the same language. We have sought for such 
things and we believe that we have found them in the 
shaft of light striking the shimmering surface of solid 
rock, 

So, in the middle of the room we see a symbol of 
how, daily, the light of the skies gives life to the earth 
on which we stand, a symbol to many of us of how the 
light of the spirit gives life to matter. 

But the stone in the middle of the room has more 
to tell us. We may see it as an altar, empty not because 
there is no God, not because it is an altar to an un- 
known god, but because it is dedicated to the God 
whom man worships under many names and in many 
forms, 

The stone in the middle of the room reminds us 
also of the firm and permanent in a world of movement 
and change. The block of iron ore has the weight and 
solidity of the everlasting. It is a reminder of that 
cornerstone of endurance and faith on which all hu- 
man endeavour must be based. 

The material of the stone leads our thoughts to the 
necessity for choice between destruction and construc- 
tion, between war and peace. Of iron man has forged 
his swords, of iron he has also made his ploughshares. 
Of iron he has constructed tanks, but of iron he has 
likewise built homes for man. The block of iron ore 
is part of the wealth we have inherited on this earth 
of ours. How are we to use it? 

The shaft of light strikes the stone in a room of 
utter simplicity. There are no other symbols, there is 
nothing to distract our attention or to break in on the 
stillness within ourselves. When our eyes travel from 
these symbols to the front wall, they meet a simple pat- 
tern opening up the room to the harmony, freedom 
and balance of space. 

There is an ancient saying that the sense of a vessel 
is not in its shell but in the void. So it is with this room. 
It is for those who come here to fill the void with what 
they find in their center of stillness. 





Aid For Palestine Refugees (coninued jrom page 13) 


agency's vital needs in four sentences: If UNRWA was to 
meet its minimum relief budget for 1958, it required 
about $2 million more than could reasonably be fore- 
seen at the present Ume, if UNRWA was to carry on 
only the first priority items largely education—pro- 
vided for in the field of rehabilitation, it required at 
least another $2 million more than could reasonably 
be foreseen; if UNRWA was to meet the full rehabilita- 
tion budget, it required almost $8 million in addition 
to the above; if UNRWA was to have an adequate work- 
ing capital fund, another $8 million would be needed 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Labouisse held that in terms of the scope and 
importance of the work to be done, these were not 
“staggering figures.” To this United Nations agency, 
the first $4 million represented the difference between 
being able, or not able, to carry out its minimum tasks 

namely, to provide the 930,000 refugee men, women 
and children with the food, shelter, medical services 
and education they desperately needed. The next $8 
million would mean giving to some of these refugees 
the chances for self-support that they sought and that 
the General Assembly once so willingly offered. The 
final $8 million for working capital was what was 
needed to ensure orderly operations and to cope with 
unexpected emergencies. These decisions were now in 
the hands of the General Assembly. 


Governments’ Pledges 

During the long debate a number of Members 
informed the Committee of their governments’ contribu- 
tions to UNRWA. Genoa S. Washington, of the United 
States, announced an additional pledge of $500,000 
from his Government toward the relief program of the 
agency and $1,000,000 toward its rehabilitation pro- 
gram. As in the case of the earlier pledges, payments 
on the new pledges would be made up to 70 per cent 
of total contributions from all countries to UNRWA’S 
relief and rehabilitation program 

Mr. Washington recalled that at a voluntary pledg 
ing conference for UNRWA in October, only 21 coun- 
tries had pledged to contribute to the agency's pro- 
gram. Contributions would amount to about $25.5 
million, whereas the total UNRWA budget amounted 
to $40.7 million. Additional pledges made since then. 
including that of the United States, brought the total 
amount pledged to $27 million, of which 70 per cent 
would be paid by the United States. The United States, 
he said, would certainly do its part to help solve the 
refugee problems in the Near East but Israel and the 
Arab states must also do their share. 

P. M. Crosthwaite, of the United Kingdom, said the 
main problem was the deteriorating financial position 
of UNRWA. The agency's achievements with its limited 
funds had been remarkable but it had never been able 
to do all it would have wished and had been forced to 
cut some of the existing services. It had been estimated 


that a further $2 million was needed for the relief pro- 


gram alone, if the United States offer was to be matched 
in full, The outlook was still worse on the rehabilitation 
side. 

The United Kingdom had announced its intention 
of contributing $2.2 million to the relief budget at the 
beginning of 1958 and $500,000 to rehabilitation. In 
the second half of 1958, subject to parliamentary ap- 
proval, the United Kingdom expected to contribute at 
least as much again. 

Mr. Crosthwaite noted the generous contribution 
proposed by the United States and that there were 
some thirty other contributing countries, all of which 
had many other calls on their resources. So had the 
non-contributing countries, no doubt; but without more 
funds even the present pitiable living conditions of 
the refugees could not be maintained, for UNRWaA’S 
reserves were almost exhausted . 


Tributes to UNRWA 

The United Kingdom joined other delegates in pay- 
ing warm tributes to UNRWA’S director and staff. The 
agency’s efforts were highly praised by Members who 
noted that UNRWA’s task had been complicated both 
by the lack of resources and by political handicaps. 

In calling for continued support for the agency, 
several speakers underlined the gravity of the situation 
facing UNRWA. A number noted that there had been a 
considerable improvement in the agency’s dealings 
with the governments of the host countries. This was 
regarded as an encouraging sign for future coopera- 
tion. 

Many representatives also noted that the great ma- 
jority of the refugees continued to express a desire 
for repatriation to their former homes. The representa- 
tives of Arab states again maintained that the only 
lasting solution of the Palestine refugee problem lay 
in their repatriation in accordance with the General 
Assembly’s resolution of December 11, 1948. Repatria- 
tion was, they asserted, the absolute right of the 
refugees. 

In reflecting this viewpoint, Ahmad Shukairy, of 
Saudi Arabia, contended that the creation of Israel and 
Israel's attitude were at the root of the problem. Israel, 
he said, had never been secretive about its policy on 
the question and the frankness with which it had 
expelled and robbed the refugees was equalled only 
by the consistency of its refusal to allow them to re- 
turn home and to restore their property to them. Grate- 
ful as they were for the spirit of humanitarianism 
shown them, the refugees had to live on charity. Since 
they had their own homes, property and villages, they 
did not need shelters, rations or settlements. The relief 
they were receiving from the United Nations was a 
disgrace to the international community, but to the 
refugees it was a mental and spiritual anguish. 

The Saudi Arabian representative held that the 
international community could not, however, escape 
its obligations. Israel had always been opposed to 
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repatriation of the refugees, but while denying their 
right to return to their homes, it had opened its doors 
wide to the influx of Jewish immigrants from all over 
the world. Israel had even refused to recognize the 
right of the refugees, proclaimed by the General As- 
sembly, to choose between repatriation and compen- 
sation. The position of the refugees was perfectly clear 
—they had not given up the idea of returning to the 
homes they had abandoned. Through ten long years 
of suffering and privation, refugees had maintained that 
position and the Director of UNRWA had emphasized 
that point in his report. 


Proposals for a Settlement 

Mr. Shukairy said a settlément called for a new and 
firm application and accordingly called for a plan based 
on the following principles: (1) the setting up of a 
United Nations commission for the custodianship of 
Arab property in Israel; (2) the return to the Arabs 
of that part of Palestine which the United Nations had 
decided should remain Arab territory; (3) the repatria- 
tion of those refugees who wished to return to their 
homes, in accordance with the provisions of General 
Assembly resolution 194 (III); (4) the payment of 
compensation to refugees choosing not to return, as 
provided for in the same resolution; and (5) the estab- 
lishment of international control of Zionist immigra- 
tion into Israel. 

In advancing these proposals, Mr. Shukairy stressed 
that the solution of the problem was in the hands of 
the major Western powers. It was, he said, a challenge 
to the West, not to the East. The countri esof the East 
could, if they so chose, make the situation more acute, 
but they could not remedy it. The solution depended 
solely on the Western countries, which would have 
to find it speedily, because there was no time for 
delay. A race had started in the Middle East and the 
one who acted most promptly would win it. But time 
was running out and the Palestine question was a test 
of the success or failure of the West. 

Similar views were presented during the debate by 
the representatives of other Middle Eastern states who 
condemned what they termed Israel’s policy of mass 
immigration of Zionists, Such a policy, declared Yusuf 
Haikal, of Jordan, was at the root of Israel’s opposi- 
tion to repatriation of Palestinian refugees. Continuance 
of that policy constituted a serious threat to world 
peace. 

G. N. Zarubin, of the USSR, said that all peoples of 
the world supported the just claims of the Arab refu- 
gees. At the Bandung Conference, the Asian and Afri- 
can countries had clearly proclaimed the rights of the 
Palestine Arabs and had called for the application of 
the United Nations resolutions on Palestine. UNRWA 
had tried to solve the refugee question by resettling 
them in Arab countries neighboring Palestine, but that 
was not satisfactory because it tended to perpetuate a 
de facto situation that was the result of unjust acts 
perpetrated by Israel against the Arab population of 
Palestine, and it was inacceptable to both the refugees 
and the Arab states. The USSR considered that the 
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activities of the Agency and the present system of assist- 
ance to the refugees could not replace the definitive 
solution envisaged in the Assembly’s resolutions. The 
Arab refugees of Palestine should be given the oppor- 
tunity to return to their homes and the Assembly’s 
decisions concerning compensation for those who pre- 
ferred not to be repatriated should be applied. 


Israel’s Position 

Presenting Israel’s views on the problem, Abba 
Eban asserted that it was the direct result of the 
aggression launched by the Arab states against Israel 
in 1947-48. Incited by the leaders of neighboring coun- 
tries, demoralized by the flight of their own leaders 
and desiring to escape the horrors of war, hundreds of 
thousands of Palestinian Arabs had sought refuge in 
the Arab countries. By December 1948, the aggression 
had been repelled and relative calm re-established. The 
consequences of the conflict, however, would make 
themselves felt for a long time to come. Now the 
countries which had created that situation disclaimed 
responsibility for it. The problem was not insoluble, 
but the Arab states had, he said, decided that it should 
not be solved and it would continue to exist until they 
changed their attitude. 

The Israeli representative noted that two means of 
solving the problem had been proposed—repatriation 
and integration. Repatriation would entail the return 
of several hundred thousand Arab refugees to the 
only non-Arab country in the area whose cultural 
and social environment was alien to their traditions 
and one, moreover, which they had been taught to hate 
and were resolved to destroy. It was hard to conceive 
of a more reckless solution or one more fraught with 
danger. Israel was not prepared to accept the conse- 
quences of such a solution. 

The second solution, backed by world opinion, was 
the integration of the refugees into the Arab countries. 
Mr. Eban pointed out that integration into the host 
countries had been the solution for all other refugee 
problems of the present generation. The Arab world, 
with its vast territories and economic wealth, could 
easily absorb a relatively small additional population. 
Israel had absorbed 450,000 Jewish refugees from 
Iraq, Egypt, Syria and Yemen. Their exodus had 
created in those countries a void which could well be 
filled by refugees from Palestine. 

Declaring that Israel had striven to relieve the dis- 
tress of the refugees, Mr. Eban recalled that until 1952 
thousands of displaced Arabs had been maintained at 
UNRWa’S expense in Israel. Since then, Israel had in- 
tegrated them and thus became the first country to in- 
tegrate displaced Arabs. The total number of refugees 
integrated by Israel into its economy was 48,500. If, in 
proportion to their own population and area, the Arab 
countries had adopted a similar attitude towards the 
refugees on their own soil, the whole problem would, 
he argued, have disappeared. The United Nations 
Palestine Conciliation Commission had paid tribute to 
Israel action in releasing bank accounts to the 
value of $8 billion in favor of Arab refugees. At the 
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tenth session of the General Assembly, Israel had re- 
iterated its undertaking to pay compensation § for 
abandoned lands as a contribution to Arab refugee 
resettlement. His Government had responded affirma- 
tively to a suggestion by the Secretary of State of the 
United States under which an international loan would 
be made to enable Israel to discharge that undertaking. 
Che payment of compensation would have to be ac- 
companied by the solution of certain problems relating 
to the compensation itself. Israel did not make that 
issue dependent on any non-financial or non-economic 
considerations. The Arab states could hardly expect 
to be able to strangle Israel economically and also make 
claims on Israel's financial capacity for the payment of 
vast sums in compensation, The Israeli representative 
considered the heart of the problem was not the 
payment of compensation to the refugees but their 
final resettlement. There could be no solution to that 
problem unless the Arab states abandoned resistance 
to integration. Mr. Eban added that when the Arab 
states modified their attitude, Israel woul dnot fail to 
make “its due and just contribution to the problem.” 

Izzat Tannous, director of the Palestine Arab Refu- 
gee Office in New York and Beirut, declared that the 
Statement of the Israeli representative, which distorted 
the truth. showed that a solution was still far off 
Nevertheless, M1 
solution would be possible if the United Nations would 


Fannous thought that a piecemeal 


take cilective measures. The Greek representative had 
rightly asked why, if it were true that the refugees had 
to be helped, and that they had considerable property 


in Palestine—why was the income from those proper- 


tics not used for their maintenance? 


That question was 
all the more appropriate since the United States had 
stated that because the pledges of funds were not suffi- 
cient, the Committee would be unable to approve the 
agency's budget for 1958. It was therefore even less 
possible to increase that budget and allow the refugees 
to live under decent conditions. ; 

Mr. Tannous told the Committee that nothing would 
shake the determination of the Palestinian refugees 


to return to their homes 


Five-Power Resolution 


Further Committee debate centered on a draft reso- 
lution sponsored by the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Introducing the proposal, Mr. Washington explained that 
it differed from last year’s Assembly resolution on the 
question in the added stress it laid upon efforts to 
obtain additional funds. Thus, the preamble drew atten- 
tion to the inadequacy of contributions, while other 
clauses contained specific Suggestions as to the means 
of securing the additional financial aid required. The 
United States had already taken the initiative in au- 
thorizing an increased pledge to UNRWA and Mr. Wash- 
ington hoped governments would heed the appeal for 
new or additional contributions. He emphasized that 
primary responsibility for working out a solution rested 
with Isracl and the Arab states: if they continued to 
make no real effort to seek a settlement, states not 
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directly involved would undoubtedly be increasingly 
reluctant to provide financial aid for the refugees. 

Adib Daoudy, of Syria, stated that this was the first 
time a proposal on this issue had been submitted 
without prior agreement with the Arab delegations. 
[he representatives of the Arab states did not feel the 
draft was acceptable in its present form, since it did 
not provide for the minimum needs of the refugees and 
there were gaps in the proposal. 

The five-power draft was subsequently revised to 
give still further emphasis to the question of obtaining 
additional contributions to UNRWA. The United States 
representative stated that while spelling out more speci- 
fically the intentions of the sponsoring powers, the 
proposal did not change the voluntary character of the 
contributions to the relief program. 

Anatoly F. Dobrynin, United Nations Under-Secre- 
tary, stated that he had been authorized to say that 
the Secretary-General fully shared the concern of the 
UNRWA Director and of Committee members regarding 
the need for additional funds to carry on the agency's 
program. The Secretary-General wished to assure the 
Committee that he would take the most active steps to 
secure the additional financial aid required. 

In a concluding statement to the Committee, the 
Director of UNRWA said he wished to record his un- 
derstanding that with the adoption of the resolution, 
the General Assembly would be taking, among others, 
the following crucial decisions on the agency's future: 
(a) expressing general approval of the programs en- 
visaged in the UNRWA budget and of the estimates 
of money required for these programs; (b) deciding 
to make a determined effort to raise the funds UNRWA 
needed: (c) deciding that, if the necessary funds were 
not made available, UNRWA would be unable to resume 
its full-scale rehabilitation program and would have to 
halt its education program from the beginning of the 
1958 school year, and might be obliged to make cuts 
in some categories of its relief services; and (d) decid- 
ing that, if the necessary funds for working capital are 
not made available, to take the calculated risk that re- 
lief operations might be interrupted. 

Mr. Labouisse expressed “profound consternation” 
that member governments had not as yet been able 
to ensure UNRWA the funds needed to meet its full 
budget. Noting that the agency had, after many frustra- 
ting years, reached a point where it could begin to 
do constructive work for the refugees, he said they had 
slowly come to understand and welcome the mission 
and programs of the agency. The refugees realized that 
it was doing its best with the available funds in relief 
and educational programs and that the operations 
leading to self-support did not prejudice their political 
rights. This undoubtedly was a cause for greater tran- 
quility among them. His consternation arose from the 
fact that, because of lack of funds, they might soon 
be turning the clock backwards. 

\fter further discussion the Special Political Com- 
mittee approved the revised joint resolution by 49 votes 
to none, with 21 abstentions. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN BRIEF 


Plenary Action 


Nov. 19: In resumed consideration of 
the disarmament question, the As- 
sembly adopted, by a vote of 60 to 9, 
with 11 abstentions, a six-power draft 
resolution by which it enlarged the 
membership of the Disarmament Com- 
mission by fourteen members for 
1958. It rejected an Albanian amend- 
ment to add another seven members, 
as well as a reintroduced USSR draft 
resolution, rejected in the First Com- 
mittee, to dissolve the existing Dis- 
armament Commission and establish 
a new permanent commission consist- 
ing of all eighty-two United Nations 
Members. Also rejected was an Indian 
proposal regarding the suspension of 
nuclear test explosions which had also 
been rejected in the First Committee. 

Nov. 22: By a roll-call vote of 51 
to 11, with 19 abstentions, the As- 
sembly adopted a 21-power draft reso- 
lution expressing its appreciation of 
the assistance rendered to the United 
Nations Emergency Force by Mem- 
bers which had contributed troops and 
other support and facilities and its 
hope that such assistance would be 
continued as necessary. It also ap- 
proved the principles and proposals 
for allocation of costs between the 
United Nations and Members con- 
tributing troops, as set forth in a report 
on UNEF by the Secretary-General, 
and authorized the Secretary-General 
to enter into the necessary agreements 
for reimbursing appropriate extra and 
extraordinary costs to such Members. 
The Assembly authorized the Secre- 
tary-General to expend for the Force, 
for the period ending December 31, 
1957, up to a maximum of $13.5 mil- 
lion in addition to the $16.5 million 
authorized in February 1957, and, as 
necessary, an amount for the continu- 
ing operation of the Force beyond that 
date up to a maximum of $25 million. 

The additional amount of $13.5 
million for the period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, and the amount up to a 
maximum of $25 million for the con- 
tinuing operation of UNEF beyond that 
date were to be subject to any deci- 
sions to be taken on the basis of a 
review by the Fifth Committee, with 
the assistance of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions, of the cost estimates 
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(November 16 through December 14) 


for maintaining the Force submitted 
by the Secretary-General. These addi- 
tional amounts are to be borne by 
Member States in acordance with the 
scale of assessments adopted by the 
Assembly for the financial years 1957 
and 1958 respectively. Such other re- 
sources as may become available for 
that purpose are to be applied to 
reduce the expenses before the ap- 
portionment for the period ending 
December 31, 1957. (See also Dec. 
13 below.) 

Nov. 26: By a vote of 62 to 1. with 
no abstentions, the Assembly approved 
the report on economic conditions in 
Non-Self-Governing Territories pre- 





Coverage in Later Issues 


Full coverage of debates and 
decisions on some of the impor- 
tant issues dealt with by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the later stages 
of its twelfth session is not in- 
cluded in this issue of the REVIEW 
hut has been deferred, because of 
lack of space and time, until later 
issues. 











pared by the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. 

By a vote of 57 to 12, with 9 ab- 
stentions, the Assembly requested the 
Secretary-General to prepare for the 
next Assembly a study of the develop- 
ments in connection with the associa- 
tion of Non-Self-Governing Territories 
with the European Economic Com- 
munity. 

A resolution designed to speed up 
the processing of applications received 
for study and training facilities offered 
by members of the United Nations to 
students from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, was adopted by 74 votes 
to none, with 3 abstentions. 

The Assembly failed to adopt a res- 
olution recommended by the Fourth 
Committee which would have invited 
the Secretarv-General to prepare a 
summary of the differing opinions that 
have been expressed in interpreting 
the Charter provisions on non-self- 
governing territories and would have 
established a six-member committee 
to study that summary. 


Before voting on this resolution, the 
Assembly approved a Colombian mo- 
tion by which it decided that approval 
of the resolution required a two-thirds 
majority vote. As the resolution re- 
ceived a vote of 41 to 30, with 10 
abstentions, which fell short of a two- 
thirds majority, it failed of adoption. 

The General Assembly by a vote 
of 78 to none, with one abstention, 
recommended that the Economic and 
Social Council give prompt and favor- 
able consideration to the establishment 
of an Economic Commission for 
Africa. 

By a vote of 51 to 7, with 19 ab- 
stentions, the Assembly urged govern- 
ments of Member States to take action 
approving the establishment of the 
Organization for Trade Co-operation 
with a view to the expansion of inter- 
national trade. 

The Assembly unanimously _ re- 
quested the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a compendium of General 
Assembly and Economic and Social 
Council resolutions embodying vari- 
ous principles relating to international 
economic cooperation. 

The Assembly unanimously ex- 
pressed the hope that the regional eco- 
nomic commissions would continue 
their valuable services and efforts. 

By a vote of 54 to none, with 18 
abstentions, the Assembly commended 
the Agent-General of the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(Lieutenant General John B. Coulter) 
for work performed by the Agency, 
and approved the Agent-General’s rec- 
ommendation that the Agency cease 
as an operational organization on June 
30, 1958. 

The General Assembly — unani- 
mously congratulated the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund for its outstand- 
ing work and called on governments, 
organizations and individuals to give 
increased support to UNICEF. 

By 67 votes to none, with 9 absten- 
tions, the Assembly congratulated the 
Economic and Social Council on its 
work, and recommended that, in co- 
operation with the specialized agen- 
cies, it intensify its efforts to effect 
“balanced and integrated economic 
and social progress... .” 

The Assembly unanimously urged 
increased participation by women in 
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community development programs. 
Member States were urged to develop 
measures to encourage the full partici- 
pation of women in such programs, 
and the Secretary-General and the 
specialized agencies were asked to co- 
operate in achieving these ends. 

The Assembly unanimously noted 
with appreciation the work done by 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women and asked it to pursue its 
efforts to improve the status of women 
throughout the world. 

By a vote of 75 to none, with one 
abstention, the Assembly urged all 
Members of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies to encourage 
cooperation among peoples in science, 
culture and education. 

By a vote of 66 to none, with 9 
abstentions, the Assembly decided to 
continue the Office of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees for a further five years beginning 
1959. The election of a 
High Commissioner, it was decided, 
Assembly’s 


January 1, 


would take place at the 
next session 

Ihe Assembly. by a vote of 63 to 
none, with LO abstentions. asked for 
the intensification of the United Na- 
tions Refugee Program and authorized 
the High Commissioner to set up an 


emergency fund of not more than 
SSO00,000, with which to appeal for 
funds required for closing refugee 
imps and to call for resources needed 
to provide supplementary temporary 
cal ind maintenance 

By a vote of 50 to 9, with 11 absten- 
tions, the Assembly, recognizing the 
hear burden placed on the Govern- 
ment of Hong Kong by Chinese refu- 
tees, uppealed for all possible assist- 
ince to alleviate the distress of the 
refugees and authorized the High 


Commissioner to use his good offices 
to encourage arrangements for con- 
tributions 

Ihe General Assembly 
mously took note of the audit reports 


unani- 
m expenditures bv the specialized 
wencies of funds under the Expanded 
Fechnical Assistance Program for the 
vear 1956 

It recommended, without objection, 
that the United Nations continue its 
present system of external audit until 
circumstances necessitate a_ different 
course 

It accepted the financial reports and 
accounts and the reports of the Board 
of Auditors for 1956 for the United 
Nations (by votes to none, with 
United Nations 
Children’s Fund (unanimously), and 
the United Nations Refugee Fund (by 
63 votes to none, with 9 abstentions): 
and for the financial vear ending June 
0 1957 for the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency (by 
S9 votes to none, with 11 abstentions) 


& abstentions). the 
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Without objection, it appointed 
Thanassis Aghnides (Greece), Edu- 
ardo Carrizosa (Colombia) and Alexei 
Fedorovich Sokirkin (USSR) to the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions for 
three-year terms of office beginning 
January 1, 1958; appointed the Audi- 
tor-General of Norway to the Board 
of Auditors for three years beginning 
July 1, 1958; confirmed the Secre- 
tary-General’s reappointment of Leslie 
R. Rounds (United States) to the In- 
vestments Committee for three years 
beginning January 1, 1958; and 
reappointed Francisco A. Forteza 
(Uruguay) and Bror Arvid Sture 
Petren (Sweden) to the United Na- 
tions Administrative Tribunal for 
three-years starting January 1, 1958. 

The Assembly requested the Secre- 
tary-General to appoint a six-member 
expert committee to review and ap- 
praise “the work, methods used and 
effectiveness of the results achieved” 
by the United Nations public infor- 
mation (including informa- 
tion centres), with a view to recom- 


Services 


mending “possible modifications to en- 
sure a Maximum of effectiveness at the 
lowest possible cost.” The experts, 
who are to have “practical, adminis- 
trative and financial experience in the 
various fields of information” will be 
appointed from nominees put forward 
by the Governments of Egypt, India, 
the USSR, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Uruguay, They will 
report before the opening of the As- 
sembly’s 1958 session. The Secretary- 
General was, at the same time, in- 
vited to give his comments and rec- 
presenting the 
Assembly 


ommendations when 
Committee’s report to the 
He was also authorized to pav the 
Committee’s travel and subsistence ex- 
penses and provide the necessary 
servicing facilities. The resolution to 


adopted 
on the recommendation of the Fifth 


this effect was unanimously 


Committee {for furthe ad tails see 
UNirep Nations Revirw, Vol. 4, No 


6, page 58) 


At the same meeting the Assembly 
by 59 votes to 6, with 14 abstentions, 
also adopted a resolution on the ques- 
tion of race conflict in South Africa, 
resulting from policies of apartheid of 
the Government of the Union of 
South Africa (see page 25 for details). 


By a vote of 64 to none, with 15 
abstentions, the Assembly adopted a 
resolution submitted by its Special 
Political Committee dealing with the 
treatment of people of Indian origin 
in the Union of South Africa. The 
resolution noted that the Governments 
of both India and Pakistan have reiter- 
ated their readiness to pursue negotia- 
tions with the Government of the 
Union of South Africa, in accordance 


with the expressed desires of the 
United Nations. In noting with regret 
that the Government of the Union of 
South Africa has not agreed to carry 
forward the purposes of General As- 
sembly resolution 1015 (XI) of 
January 30, 1957, the Assembly ap- 
pealed to the Government of the Union 
of South Africa to participate in 
negotiations with the Governments of 
India and of Pakistan, with a view to 
solving this problem in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations Charter and the 


Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The Assembly then invited 


the parties concerned to report, to the 


General Assembly as _ appropriate, 
jointly or separately, regarding the 


progress of the negotiations. 

Nov. 29: By a roll-call vote of 54 
to 9, with 16 abstentions, and on the 
recommendation of the First Commit- 
tee (see Nov. 18 below), the Assem- 
bly noted that the Korean Armistice 
Agreement of July 27, 1953, re- 
mained in effect; reaffirmed that the 
objectives of the United Nations are 
to bring about by peaceful means the 
establishment of a unified, independent 
and democratic Korea under a repre- 
sentative form of government, and 
the full restoration of international 
peace and security in the area; urged 
that continuing efforts be made to that 
end; called on the Communist au- 
thorities concerned to accept the estab- 
lished United Nations objectives in 
order to achieve a settlement in Korea 
based on the fundamental principles 
for unification set forth by the nations 
participating on behalf of the United 
Nations in the Korean Political Con- 
ference held at Geneva in 1954, and 
reaffirmed by the Assembly: requested 
the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea to continue its work in accord- 
ance with the relevant resolutions of 
the Assembly; and requested the Sec- 
retary-General to place the Korean 
question on the provisional agenda of 
the thirteenth session. 

On the question of West Irian 
(West New Guinea), the Assembly 
voted by roll-call, 41 in favor to 29 
against, with 11 abstentions, on the 
draft resolution recommended by the 
First Committee (see Nov. 26 below), 
but the proposal was not adopted as it 
failed to obtain the required two- 
thirds majority. The question had been 
discussed at the three previous ses- 
sions of the Assembly too, and at the 
eleventh session a draft resolution rec- 
ommended by the First Committee 
likewise did not receive a two-thirds 
majority vote. 

By a roll-call vote of 42 votes to 
24, with 15 abstentions, the General 
Assembly asked the Secretary-General 
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to request the views of the new Mem- 
ber States on the question of defining 
aggression, and to refer the replies to 
a special committee which will deter- 
mine the appropriate time for the 
General Assembly to consider again 
the question of defining aggression. 
The Secretary-General was also re- 
quested to place the question on the 
General Assembly’s provisional agen- 
da, not earlier than its fourteenth ses- 
sion, when the Committee has advised 
him that it considers the time appro- 
priate. In addition, the Secretary- 
General was requested to convene the 
first meeting of the committee before 
the fourteenth session of the Assembly. 

The General Assembly by a vote 
of 50 to 1, with 29 abstentions, 
adopted a resolution on the future of 
Togoland under French administration. 
(See also page 16.) 


Dec. 9: Mohamed V King of 
Morocco, addressed the Assembly. 


Dec. 10: The Assembly approved 
the report of its Credentials Commit- 
tee, which had found the credentials 
of all representatives in order except 
that it had taken no decision regard- 
ing the credentials submitted on behalf 
of the representatives of Hungary. 

The First Committee was unable to 
recommend the adoption of any draft 
resolution on the question of Algeria 
(see Dec. 6 below), but a proposal 
jointly submitted to the Assembly in a 
later plenary meeting by Argentina, 
Brazil, Canada, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, India, Iran, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Norway, Peru, Spain 
and Thailand was adopted by 80 votes 
to none, with no abstentions. This 
expressed again the Assembly’s con- 
cern over the situation in Algeria; took 
note of the offer of good offices made 
by the King of Morocco and the 
President of Tunisia; and expressed 
the wish that, in a spirit of effective 
cooperation, pourparlers would be en- 
tered into, and other appropriate 
means utilized, with a view to a solu- 
tion, in conformity with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. The Assembly 
also recalled its previous resolution on 
the question of February 15, 1957. 

Dec. 11: The Assembly considered 
the election of a United Nations Com- 
missioner to supervise elections in 
1958 in French Togoland (see also 
page 16). Three separate ballots 
were taken and as no candidate ob- 
tained the required majority, the As- 
sembly postponed further balloting to 
a later meeting. On the last vote, the 
Rev. Benjamin Nunez, of Costa Rica, 
received 41 votes as against 39 votes 
for Benjamin A. Cohen, of Chile, 
United Nations Under-Secretary. Sub- 
sequently, on December 14, the As- 
sembly President announced that in 
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view of the closeness of the ballot and 
to help the Assembly elect a Commis- 
sioner by unanimous vote, Mr. Cohen 
and Rev. Nunez withdrew their names 
as candidates. In the voting on that 
date, Max H. Dorsinville (Haiti), re- 
ceived 69 votes; José Rolz Bennett 
(Guatemala), 4; Thanat Khoman 
(Thailand), 1; Benjamin A. Cohen, 
1; Aleksander Bozovic (Yugoslavia), 
1. The President declared Mr. Dorsin- 
ville elected as the United Nations 
Commissioner for the elections in 
Togoland. 

The General Assembly unanimous- 
ly approved a resolution taking note of 
the report of the International Law 
Commission on the work of its ninth 
session, expressing its appreciation 
for the work done and requesting the 
Secretary-General to forward to the 
Commission the summary records of 
the discussions of the Sixth Commit- 
tee. 

A resolution recommended by the 
Sixth Committee calling for defer- 
ment of the question of a draft code 
of offenses until the Assembly again 
takes up the question of defining ag- 
gression was adopted by 74 votes to 
1, with 3 abstentions. 

By 74 votes to 2, with 2 abstentions, 
the Assembly deferred further action 
on the question of an international 
criminal jurisdiction until such time 
as the Assembly takes up the question 
of defining aggression and the ques- 
tion of a draft code of offences against 
the peace and security of mankind. 

The General Assembly decided 
without objection to include three 
items dealt with by the Third Com- 
mittee concerning the draft interna- 
tional covenants on human rights, the 
right to self-determination and the 
draft convention on freedom of in- 
formation in the provisional agenda 
of its thirteenth session. 

By a vote of 65 to none, with 13 
abstentions, the Assembly approved 
a resolution urging due respect for 
the right of self-determination and 
calling on administering states to pro- 
mote the exercise of self-determina- 
tion by the peoples of territories under 
their administration. 

The Assembly also adopted a three- 
part resolution on freedom of informa- 
tion. The first part which provides that 
the draft convention on freedom of 
information, with a report to the 
1958 session of the Assembly, which 
will then determine the priority to be 
given consideration of the convention, 
be circulated to governments, was ap- 
proved by 75 votes to none, with one 
abstention. 

The second part of the resolution 
proposes that the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights con- 
sider procedures for a “constant re- 
view” of freedom of information prob- 


lems and gives special attention to 
“the problem of developing media of 
information in underdeveloped coun- 
tries.” A report is requested for the 
Assembly’s next session. This section 
was approved by a vote of 50 to none, 
with 24 abstentions. 

The third part of the resolution, 
urging Member States to consider, in 
cooperation with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the possibility of organizing re- 
gional seminars on freedom of infor- 
mation, was adopted by 55 votes to 
none, with 19 abstentions. 


Dec. 12: The Assembly agreed to 
postponement until its next session of 
agenda items 19, 20 and 21, relating 
to the enlargement of the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social 
Council and the International Court 
of Justice. 

By a vote of 52 to none, with 
19 abstentions, the Assembly endorsed 
the recommendation of its Special 
Political Committee on the Palestine 
refugee problem. The resolution drew 
the attention of governments to the 
“critical financial position” of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East and urged them to con- 
sider to what extent they can con- 
tribute, or increase their contributions, 
in order that the Agency may carry 
Out its budgeted relief and rehabilita- 
tion programs and that cuts in services 
may be avoided. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral was requested, in view of the 
critical financial position of the 
Agency to make, “as a matter of 
urgent concern,” special efforts to 
secure additional financial assistance 
needed to meet the Agency's budget 
and to provide adequate working capi- 
tal. The resolution requested the gov- 
ernments of the area, without 
prejudice to the Assembly’s resolution 
of December 11, 1948, to plan and 
carry out, in cooperation with the 
Director of UNRWA, “projects capable 
of supporting substantial numbers of 
refugees.” The Assembly also re- 
quested the Agency to continue its 
consultations with the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine, 
and expressed its thanks to the Director 
and the staff of the Agency for “their 
continued faithful efforts to carry out 
its mandate, and to the specialized 
agencies and the many private organi- 
zations for their valuable and con- 
tinuing work in assisting the refu- 
gees.”” Finally, the Assembly asked the 
Director of the Agency to continue to 
submit the reports referred to in par- 
agraph 12 of General Assembly resolu- 
tion 1018 (XI) of February 28, 1957. 

By a vote of 49 to 1, with 27 absten- 
tions, the Assembly adopted the rec- 
ommendation of its Special Political 
Committee on the question of the 
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composition of the Assembly’s General 
Committee. The proposal called for 
the enlargement of the General Com- 
mittee to 21 members by providing in 
the Assembly's rules of procedure for 
the election of 13 vice-presidents, ac- 
cording to a specific formula— con- 
tained in an annex—tfor the geographi- 
cal distribution of the 
adopted the 
amendment by Burma, Ceylon, Ethi 
opia, Ghana, India, Liberia, Syria and 
Thailand. This added a new paragraph 
to the annex to the resolution provid- 


seats. As 


resolution included an 


ing that at least one of the vice-presi- 
dents, or the president or one of the 
Committee chairmen would be from 
a Commonwealth country, without 
altering the geographical distribution 
of seats in the General Committee, 
as defined in the resolution and in the 
annex to it 

Ihe General Assembly took note 
of the report of the Security Council 
tor the period July 16, 1956, to’ July 
15, 1957 

Dec. 13: The Assembly without ob 
jection approved a number of appoint 
ments to fill vacancies in the tollow- 
ing subsidiary bodies of the Assembly: 
Administra- 


Advisory Committee on 


tive and Budgetary Questions, Com- 
mittee on Contributions and United 
Nations Statl 
(For details, see 
Conmunittec) 
By other 
approved the Fitth Committee's rec- 


Committee 
Fifth 


Pension 
helow unde 


decisions, the Assembly 
ommendations on: (a) the system of 
honoraria and special allowances to 
members of Commissions, Committees 
Assem- 
United Nations organs 


and other subsidiaries of the 


bly or other 


(by 48 votes to none, with absten- 
arrangements for the 
pledging of voluntary contributions 
for the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
ind the United Nations Refugee Fund 
S52 to none, with 6 


tions): (b) 


(by votes ol 
ibstentions, and by 54 votes to none, 


with abstentions): (c) on adminis- 
trative and budgetary coordination be- 
tween the United Nations and the spe- 
clalized agencies (unanimously): (d) 
mprovements in benefits under the 
United Nations Joint Stafl 
Fund objections): (e) the 


pattern of United Nations conferences 


Pension 


(without 


for a five-vear period beginning Jan- 
uarv |, 1958 (unanimously): (1) the 
control and limitation of United Na- 
tions documentation (bv 62 votes to 
none, with 4+ abstentions): and (g) 
cost estimates for the United Nations 
I mergzenes Force (by $5 votes to 9 
with abstentions). (For details, see 


} } } fe] TT 
wlow under I hn C ommiuttee) 


n addition, the following Members 


were appointed to serve on the As- 
Committee on 
Argentina, 


sembly’s Negotiating 


Extra-Budgetary Funds 
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Brazil, Canada, France, Lebanon, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

Seven important resolutions on 
trusteeship questions, recommended 
by the Fourth Committee, were 
adopted by varying votes. Noting the 
annual report of the Trusteeship 
Council, the General Assembly unani- 
mously recommended that in its future 
deliberations the Council should take 
into account comments and sugges- 
tions made in debate on the report 
at the Assembly’s twelfth session. In a 
second resolution, dealing with the 
economic advancement of Italian-ad- 
ministered Somaliland, adopted unani- 
mously, the Assembly asked the Trus- 
teeship Council to continue study of 
the question of financial aid for 
Somaliland, in consultation with the 
administering authority and the Som- 
alia Government, and to report to the 
Assembly's next session. The resolu- 
tion noted the administering author- 
itv’s statement that the territory will 
need, after its independence in 1960, 
external financial aid—excluding tech- 
nical assistance—amounting to about 
$4 to $5 million annually. 


\ third resolution reaffirmed earlier 
Assembly proposals on the question of 
the attainment of self-government or 
independence by trust territories and 
“once again” invited the administering 
authorities to implement the terms of 
the previous resolutions on the matter. 
This resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 51 to 15, with 7 abstentions. 

\ fourth concerning 
rural economic development in trust 
territories, adopted unanimously, in- 
vited appropriate specialized agencies 
to submit their observations and sug- 
gestions to the Trusteeship Council on 


resolution, 


problems of land tenure, land utiliza- 
tion and land alienation in the terri- 
tories. The Council was asked to in- 
clude the results of its study of these 
matters in its next report to the As- 
sembly 

A fifth resolution, dealing with 
Member States’ offers of study and 
training facilities for people of trust 
territories, adopted by a vote of 63 
to none, with 7 abstentions, noted that 
“the major part” of scholarships of- 
fered had remained unutilized. The 
Assembly “once again” invited the ad- 
ministering authorities to take all 
necessary measures to ensure the full 
utilization of scholarships and _train- 
ing facilities offered by Member States. 

\ sixth proposal recommended by 
the Fourth Committee dealt with the 
effects of the European Economic 
Community on the development of 
certain trust territories. The resolu- 
tion, adopted by a vote of 50 to 13, 
with 9 abstentions, invited the admin- 
istering authorities concerned to sub- 


mit information to the Trusteeship 
Council on the association of their 
trust territories with EEC and the pos- 
sible effects of the treaty establishing 
that Community on the development 
of those territories. 

A seventh resolution on trusteeship 
questions concerned the situation in 
the Cameroons under British and 
French administration, respectively. 
This proposal, introduced by Ecuador, 
Peru and Venezuela, expressed the 
hope that, as a result of the applica- 
tion of “appropriate measures,” in 
particular early promulgation of the 
amnesty law in the French Cameroons 
and the renunciation of the use of vio- 
lence by all parties, it will be possible 
to achieve in that territory conditions 
conducive to early restoration of a 
normal situation, and the furtherance 
of democratic progress and _ political 
activities in the territory. This pro- 
posal was endorsed by 57 votes to 
none, with 17 abstentions. 

The General Assembly confirmed 
the election of Brazil in the Fourth 
Committee to fill the vacancy in the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories for a peri- 
od of three years. Brazil replaces Peru, 
whose term has expired. 

The new composition of the Com- 
mittee on Information is: Australia, 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom 
and the United States (administering 
members): and Brazil, Ceylon, China, 
Guatemala, India, Iraq and Venezuela 
(non-administering members). 

The General Assembly approved 
the nominations of the Fourth Com- 
mittee for the election of Egypt and 
Indonesia, and the reelection’ of 
Uruguay, to the Committee on South 
West Africa. Egypt and Indonesia re- 
place Syria and Thailand on the Com- 
mittee. 

The new composition of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa is Brazil, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, Indonesia, 
Mexico, Pakistan, the United States 
and Uruguay. 

Dec. 14: Without reference to a 
Main Committee, the Assembly dealt 
with a report by the Secretary-General 
on the clearance of the Suez Canal. 
The Secretary-General had _ invited 
Member Nations to advance funds for 
the clearance operation, and in re- 
sponse loan totalling 
$11.2 million were from 
eleven countries. The limit of expen- 
ditures and obligations incurred by the 
United Nations amounted to close to 
$8.4 million. The Secretary-General 
recommended that, subject to reduc- 
tion by such resources as might other- 
wise become available, repayment to 
contributor countries be effected by 
means of the application of a sur- 


contributions 


received 
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charge on canal traffic whereby a levy 
of three per cent on canal tolls would 
be paid into a special United Nations 
account. The procedures to govern 
such payments would be negotiated 
with the Egyptian Government and 
with the other parties to the payments. 
On the basis of the current level of 
canal traffic, the Secretary-General 
estimated that the costs could be re- 
imbursed over a period of about three 
years. 

A draft resolution sponsored by 
Brazil, Iran, the Phillippines, and 
Thailand, endorsing the Secretary- 
General's recommendation, authorizing 
him to take the necessary steps to put 
the arrangement into effect, and urg- 
ing Member States to cooperate fully 
with him so that the advances might 
be repaid was adopted by the Assem- 
ly by 54 votes to none, with 19 ab- 
stentions. The Assembly observed 
that the clearing of the canal was of 
direct and immediate benefit to all 
shipping and trade using it and ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the prompt 
and efficient manner in which the 
clearance operation was organized and 
completed and its satisfaction that the 
canal was again serving world trade 
and international shipping. 

The General Assembly completed 
action on the election of a United Na- 
tions Commissioner to supervise elec- 
tions in 1958 in French Togoland (see 
Dec. 11 above). 

The General Assembly unanimous- 
ly adopted a resolution on the ques- 
tion of delimiting the frontier between 
Italian-administered Somaliland and 
Ethiopia. This resolution expressed the 
opinion that, in view of the urgency 
of fixing a definite frontier for Somali- 
land before the trust territory attains 
independence in 1960, “a final settle- 
ment can be achieved most expedi- 
tiously by a procedure of arbitration.” 
The resolution called on Italy, as the 
administering authority, and Ethiopia, 
to establish an arbitration tribunal of 
three jurists, within three months. 

The General Assembly by a vote 
of 75 to none, with 4 abstentions, ap- 
pealed to participating governments to 
consider the possibility of increasing 
the financial resources of the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical As- 
sistance. 

The Assembly unanimously _re- 
quested the Economic and _ Social 
Council to study the desirability of 
promoting with the cooperation of 
governments, increased use of regional 
and national training facilities as may 
be made available under the United 
Nations programs of technical assist- 
ance. 

The Assembly unanimously con- 
firmed the allocation of funds author- 
ized by the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee to each of the organizations 
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participating in the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance. 

The Assembly by a vote of 75 to 
none, with 4 abstentions, invited Mem- 
ber States to submit their commodity 
problems to the Commission on In- 
ternational Commodity Trade, and 
drew the attention of the Economic 
and Social Council to the importance 
of United Nations assistance in the 
promotion of international commodity 
agreements. 

The Assembly unanimously invited 
the Economic and Social Council to 
include pertinent information con- 
cerning the demographic activities of 
the Council in its annual report to the 
General Assembly in the light of the 
close relationship between economic 
and population problems, especially 
with regard to countries which are in 
the process of economic development. 

The Assembly unanimously decided 
to establish as an expansion of the 
existing technical assistance and de- 
velopment activities of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies a 
separate Special Fund which would 
provide systematic and sustained as- 
sistance in fields essential to the 
integrated technical, economic and 


social development of the less de- 
veloped countries. It looked forward 
to the establishment of the Special 
Fund as of January 1, 1959, which, it 
decided, would not likely exceed $100 


million annually. Financial resources 
for the Fund are to be derived prin- 
cipally from voluntary annual con- 
tributions of governments. 

As and when the resources pros- 
pectively available are considered by 
the General Assembly to be sufficient 
to enter into the field of capital de- 
velopment, the Assembly is to review 
the scope and future activities of the 
Special Fund and take such action as 
it may deem appropriate. 

A Preparatory Committee consist- 
ing of Canada, Chile. Denmark, Egypt. 
France, Ghana, India, Japan, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Pakistan, Peru, the 
USSR. the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Yugoslavia was ap- 
pointed, among other things, to define 
the basic fields of assistance which 
the Special Fund should encompass. 

The Assembly unanimously took 
note of Chapter X of the report of 
the Economic and Social Council con- 
cerning financial implications of 
actions taken by the Council. 

The General Assembly by 68 votes 
to 9, with 2 abstentions, appropriated 
$55,062,850 to cover United Nations 
budget expenses for 1958, and unani- 
mously set the Working Capital Fund 
for 1958 at $22.000.000. It also 
adopted without objection the Fifth 
Committee’s recommendation on un- 
foreseen and extraordinary expenses 
for 1958 and on a change in the dates 


for repayment of instalments on the 
United Nations Headquarters Loan. 
The vote on the latter was unanimous. 

By other decisions, the Assembly 
approved: (a) a new scale of assess- 
ments on United Nations Member 
States for the apportionment of United 
Nations expenses in 1958 (without 
objection); (b) supplementary esti- 
mates in the amount of $2,539,000 for 
1957 (by 62 votes to 9, with no ab- 
stentions); (3) a new schedule of post 
adjustments for United Nations staff 
members stationed in Geneva (by 60 
votes to 9, with 4 abstentions); (d) 
amendments in the staff regulations re- 
lating to definitions of dependency and 
the payment of longevity increment 
to staff members in the middle level of 
the professional category (unanimous- 
ly); (e) the Fifth Committee’s recom- 
mendation on the geographical dis- 
tribution of United Nations staff 
members and on the review of staff 
regulations (by roll-call vote of 74 to 
none, with 5 abstentions); (f) the 
Fifth Committee’s recommendations 
on the United Nations International 
School (by 69 votes to none, with 7 
abstentions) and delegation office fa- 
cilities (by 60 votes to 8, with 8 ab- 
stentions). 

The Assembly, by 64 votes to none, 
with 10 abstentions, authorized the 
Secretary-General: to accept with 
thanks Chile’s offer of land in Santiago 
to be used as a regional office site for 
the United Nations and specialized 
agencies; to open negotiations with the 
members of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America on the financ- 
ing of a United Nations building in 
Santiago; and to report to the Assem- 
bly in 1958 on detailed plans for the 
construction and final financial ar- 
rangements for the building. 

By 66 votes to 9, with no absten- 
tions, the Assembly amended the UN 
staff regulations in order, among other 
things, to fix the salary of Under- 
Secretaries at a net of $15,000 per 
annum (gross $23,000). 

The Assembly unanimously decided, 
on the proposal of Brazil, India and 
Italy, that the terms of appointment of 
the Secretary-General during his 
second term of office should be the 
same as during his first term. 

On the Cyprus question, the First 
Committee had recommended a draft 
resolution for adoption by the As- 
sembly (see Dec. 12 below), but be- 
cause the proposal failed to receive the 
required two-thirds majority in the As- 
sembly itself, it was not adopted. The 
roll-call vote was 31 to 23, with 24 
abstentions. 

By a roll-call vote of 79 to none, 
with one abstention, the Assembly, on 
the subject of peaceful co-existence, 
called on all states to make every ef- 
fort to strengthen international peace, 
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and to develop triendly and coopera- 
tive relations and to settle disputes 
by peacetul means as enjoined in the 
Charter and as set forth in its resolu- 
tion. [his last phrase reterred to the 
preamble of the resolution, in which 
the Assembly took into account the 
urgency and importance of strength- 
ening international peace and of de- 
veloping peaceful and neighborly rela 
' 


lions among states irrespective of their 


divergences or the relative Stages and 
nature of their political, economic and 
social development; recalled that the 
fundamental objectives ot the Charter 
included the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace at security and triendly 
cooperation among states: realized the 
need to promote those objectives and. 
in contormity with the Charter. to de- 
velop peaceful and tolerant relations 
among states on the basis of mutual 
respect and benefit, non-aggression, 
respect for each other’s sovereignty, 
equality and territorial integrity and 
non-intervention in each other's in- 
ternal atlairs, and to fulfil the purposes 
and principles of the Charter; and 
recognized the need to broaden inter- 
national cooperation, reduce tensions 
ind settle differences and disputes by 
peaceful means 

This drat 


“Declaration concerning the peaceful 


resolution, under the title, 


co-existence of states,” and the sub- 
heading, “Peacetul and neighborly re- 
had been recom- 
mended earlier that same day by the 
14 below). 


included 


lations among states 
First Committee (see Dec 
Ihe 79 atlirmative 

] 


those of two delegations which were 


votes 


absent during the voting but which 
later indicated that they would have 
voted in favor had they been present 

Shortly before the 
ended, the President read a statement 


twelfth session 


in Which he referred to a report which 
had been circulated on December 9 by 
Prince Wan Waithavakon, of Thai- 
land, former President of the Assem- 
bly, who had been appointed the As- 
sembly’s Special Representative on the 
Hungarian Problem on September 14 
Prince Wan had indicated that despite 
his best efforts he had not vet been 
ible to realize the objectives which 

set tor himself in pursuance 
resolution. “It 1s 
President, “that 
the parties concerned will give him 


Assembly 
hoped.” observed the 
the necessar ‘ ‘ration as he con- 
tinues his efforts on this verv im- 
port int sue 

Statements were then made bv the 
representatives of the United States, 
the USSR, Hungary, the Netherlands, 
Uruguay, Czechoslovakia and Aus- 
tralia 
in Hungary 


In view of recent developments 
the United States repre- 
sentative served notice that his Gov- 
ernment would request the convening 


of a special session of the Assembly 
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on the Hungarian question should the 
circumstances warrant it. The Soviet 
Union representative reiterated his 
Government's position that there had 
never been any grounds for the in- 
clusion of the Hungarian question on 
the agenda of the Assembly and that it 
was the Assembly's duty to delete it. 

After tributes had been paid to the 
President and to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and the President had made a 
statement, the twelfth session closed 
with the observance of a minute of 
silent prayer or meditation 


First (Political and 
Security) Committee 

Nov. 18: After debate at six meet- 
ings, the Committee by a roll-call vote 
ot 53 to 9, with 11 abstentions, recom- 
mended for adoption by the Assembly 
a draft resolution on the Korean ques- 
tion (see above under plenary) spon- 
Australia, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Luxembourg, New 
the Philippines, Thailand, 
the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The Committee had 
before it the annual report of the 
United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea and a special report by the 
United States Government, in its. ca- 
pacity as the Unified Command, con- 
cerning certain action taken by that 
Command in Korea “in order to main- 
tain a relative military balance in 
Korea and thus to preserve the stabil- 
ity of the armistice.” 


Nov. 26: After debate on the ques- 
tion of West Irian (West New Guinea) 
at eight meetings, the Committee 
adopted for recommendation to the 
Assembly by a roll-call vote of 42 to 
28, with 11 abstentions, a draft reso- 
tion jointly sponsored by Afghanistan, 
Bolivia, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Ethi- 
opia, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, 
Nepal, 
Tunisia 


sored jointly by 
France, 
Zealand, 
Purkey, 


Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, 
and Yemen. This viewed with deep 
concern that the prolongation of the 
political dispute Indonesia 
and the Netherlands was likely to en- 
danger the peaceful development of 
that area and expressed the view that 


between 


a peaceful-solution should be obtained 
without further delay. It then invited 
both parties to pursue their endeavors 
to find a solution in conformity with 


the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and requested the Secretary- 
General to assist the parties, as appro- 
priate, in implementing the proposal 
and to submit a report of progress to 
the thirteenth session. (As noted above 
under plenary, this draft resolution 
was not endorsed by the Assembly.) 

Dec. 6: The Committee debated the 
question of Algeria at fourteen meet- 
ings but was unable to recommend 


the adoption of any draft resolution 
to the Assembly. Two draft resolu- 
tions and amendments to one of them 
were considered. 

A seventeen-power draft resolution 
sponsored by Afghanistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Ghana, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Mor- 
Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Tunisia and Yemen would re- 


occo, 
Syria, 
gret that the 
democratic and just solution expressed 
in the Assembly’s resolution of Febru- 
ary 15, 1957, had not yet been re- 
alized; would recognize that the prin- 
ciple of self-determination was appli- 
cable to the Algerian people; would 
note that the situation in Algeria con- 
tinued to cause much suffering and 
loss of human life: and would call for 


hope for a_ peaceful, 


negotiations to arrive at a solution in 
accordance with the principles and 
purposes of the Charter. 

Amendments submitted by Canada, 
Ireland and Norway would substitute, 
for recognition that the principle of 
self-determination was applicable to 
the Algerian people, recognition that 
they were entitled to work out their 
own future in a democratic way; and 
would replace the call for negotiations 
by a proposal for effective discussions 
both to resolve the existing troubled 
situation and to reach a solution in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

These amendments were adopted by 
a Close roll-call vote of 37 to 36, with 
7 abstentions, but the seventeen-power 
draft resolution thus amended was re- 
jected because of a tie vole of 37 to 
37, with 6 abstentions. 

[he sponsors of a seven-power draft 
resolution—Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Italy, Peru 
and Spain—did not press their pro- 
posal to a vote. Bearing in mind the 
situation which continued to cause 
much suffering and loss of lives, this 
would take note of the attempts re- 
ported to the Assembly to settle the 
problem both through the good offices 
of Heads of State and by French legis- 
lative measures; and would once again 
express the hope voiced at the 
eleventh session. 

Dec. 12: The Cyprus question, 
which was taken up at the request of 
Greece, occupied the First Committee 
at eight meetings. The draft resolution 
recommended to the Assembly for 
adoption, by a roll-call vote of 33 to 
20, with 25 abstentions, was based on 
a draft resolution originally submitted 
by Greece, and it incorporated amend- 
ments jointly sponsored by Canada, 
Chile, Denmark and Norway and 
sub-amendments submitted by Greece 
and Spain. In its final amended form, 
the proposal would reaffirm the reso- 
lution of February 26, 1957, which 
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had expressed the Assembly's earnest 
desire that a peaceful, democratic and 
just solution would be found in accord 
with the purposes and principles of 
the Charter, and the hope that nego- 
tiations would be resumed and con- 
tinued to that end. The Assembly 
would then express its concern that 
more progress had not been made to- 
ward the solution of the problem; 
would consider further that the 
Situation in Cyprus was still fraught 
with danger and that a_ solution 
at the earliest possible time was 
required to preserve peace and 
Stability in that area; and would ex- 
press its earnest hope that further 
negotiations and discussions would be 
undertaken in a spirit of cooperation 
with a view to having the right of 
self-determination applied in the case 
of the people of Cyprus. (As noted 
above under plenary, this draft reso- 
lution was not endorsed by the As- 
sembly.) 


Dec. 14: At the request of the 
USSR an item entitled, “Declaration 
concerning the peaceful co-existence 
of ‘states, was included in the agenda 
of the twelfth session and was consid- 
ered by the First Committee as its 
last item at six meetings on the three 
final days of the session, December 12, 
13 and 14. There were two draft reso- 
lutions before the Committee, one 
submitted by the Soviet Union, and 
the other submitted jointly by India, 
Sweden and Yugoslavia. Without any 
objection by the USSR, the latter was 
given priority in the voting and was 
recommended for adoption by the As- 
sembly by a roll-call vote of 75 to 
none, with one abstention. (See above 
under plenary.) The representative of 
the Soviet Union thereupon announced 
that he would not press his delega- 
tion’s draft resolution to a vote. This 
would have had the Assembly note 
with satisfaction that many states had 
recently begun to base their relations 
with one another on the following 
principles: mutual respect for one an- 
other’s territorial integrity and sov- 
ereignty, non-inter- 
vention in one another’s domestic af- 
fairs on any economic, political or 
ideological grounds whatsoever, equal- 
ity and mutual benefit, and peaceful 
co-existence; recognize that their ap- 
plication in relations among all states 
would be of exceptional importance in 
reducing international tension and ex- 
tending international cooperation; and 
call on states to be guided by them in 
their mutual relations and to settle dis- 
putes between them solely by peace- 
ful means. 


non-aggression, 


With this action, the First Commit- 
tee completed its work for the twelfth 
session. 
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Special Political Committee 

Dec. 3: The Committee unanimous- 
ly recommended that the Assembly 
postpone until the next session the 
three items relating to enlargement of 
the Security Council, the Economic 
and Social Council and the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice (see Dec. 12 
above, under plenary action). 

Dec. 6: The Committee, by a vote 
of 49 to none, with 21 abstentions, 
adopted a resolution on the Palestine 
refugee problem (see Dec. 12 above, 
under plenary action), 

Dec. 10: The Committee, by a roll- 
call vote of 48 to 17, with 10 ab- 
stentions, adopted a resolution on the 
composition of the General Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly (see Dec. 
12 above, under plenary action). 

Dec. 11: Following explanations of 
votes on the question of the com- 
position of the General Committee 
of the General Assembly, the Special 
Political Committee concluded its 
work for the twelfth session. 


Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee 

Nov. 28: The Committee Chair- 
man, Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia) in- 
formed the Committee that he would 
leave New York on November 29, and 
that the Vice Chairman, Toru Hagi- 
wara (Japan) would then be acting 
Chairman. 

Dec. 5: The Committee unani- 
mously confirmed the allocation of 
funds authorized by the Technical As- 
sistance Committee to each of the 
organizations participating in the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assis- 
tance, representing a total of $32,- 
861,000, and also concurred in the 
Committee’s authorization to the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board to allocate to 
the participating organizations an un- 
distributed amount of $180,822, not 
included in the amounts shown above. 

Dec. 6: The Committee adopted by 
unanimous vote, a resolution on the 
inter-relationship of economic and 
demographic changes. The resolution 
invites Member States, particularly 
those which are in the process of eco- 
nomic development, to follow closely 
the inter-relationship existing between 
economic and population changes, 
and calls the attention of the Economic 
and Social Council to the growing im- 
portance of the question. The Council 
was asked to include pertinent in- 
formation on the subject in its next 
annual report to the General Assem- 
bly. 

Dec. 9: A consolidated 17-power 
resolution on international commodity 
problems was adopted by the Com- 
mittee by 60 votes to none, with 5 ab- 
stentions. The resolution invites Mem- 
ber States to submit their commodity 


problems to the Commission on In- 
ternational Commodity Trade and 
draws attention to the importance of 
United Nations assistance in the pro- 
motion of international commodity 
agreements. 

Dec. 12: The Committee unani- 
mously adopted a fourteen-power re- 
vised draft resolution, establishing as 
of January 1, 1959, as an expansion 
of the technical assistance and devel- 
opment activities of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies, a 
separate Special Fund to provide sys- 
tematic and assistance in 
fields essential to the integrated tech- 
nical, economic and social development 
of the less developed countries. When 
the resources prospectively available 
are considered by the General Assem- 
bly to be sufficient to enter into the 
field of capital development, the As- 
sembly is to review the scope and 
future activities of the Fund and take 
such action as it may deem appro- 
priate. Finances for the Special Fund 
are to be derived principally from 
voluntary annual contributions of gov- 
ernments and others. 

Dec. 13: The Committee con- 
cluded its work for the session. 


sustained 


Third (Social, Cultural and 
Humanitarian) Committee 

Noy. 25: By a vote of 55 to none, 
with 17 abstentions, the Committee 
adopted Article 6—on the right to 
life—of the draft International Cove- 
nant on Civil and Political Rights. 

Dec. 3: By a roll-call vote of 54 
to none, with 13 abstentions, the Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution providing 
for consideration by the Assembly at 
its next session of recommendations 
concerning international respect for 
the right of peoples and nations to 
self-determination. 

Dec. 9: The Committee by a vote of 
43 to none, with 18 abstentions, re- 
quested the Secretary-General to cir- 
culate the Convention on Freedom of 
Information to Member States for com- 
ment and information concerning legal 
provisions relating to freedom of in- 
formation in their countries. The Hu- 
man Rights Commission, through the 
Economic and Social Council, was re- 


quested to consider procedures that 


would ensure a constant review of 
problems of freedom of information 
and to give special attention, among 
other things, to the developing of in- 
formation media in underdeveloped 
countries, problems of censorship, and 
the possibility of preparing a draft 
declaration on freedom of inftorma- 
tion. In addition, Member States were 
urged to consider organizing seminars 
on freedom of information. 

The Committee, with this action, 
completed its work for the twelfth 
session. 
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Fourth (Trusteeship, including 
Non-Self-Governing Territories) 
Committee 


Nov. 2/1: The Committee by 50 
votes to none, with 26 abstentions, 
adopted an amended five-power pro- 
posal outlining a series of steps to be 
taken for the early attainment of the 
final objective of the trusteeship sys- 
tem in French-administered Togoland 
(see Nov. 29 above, under plenary ac- 
tion). 


Dec. 2 Ihe Committee recom- 
mended that Uruguay be reelected and 
that Egypt and Indonesia be elected 
as members of the Committee on 
South West Africa (see Dec. 13: 
above, under plenary action). 

The Committeee elected, on behalf 
of the Assembly, Brazil to replace 
Peru on the Committee on Information 
trom Non-Self-Governing Territories 
(see Dec. 13 above, under plenary 


action), 


Dec. 5: The Committee unanimous- 
ly adopted a resolution calling for 
noting of the Trusteeship Council's re- 
port. It unanimously approved a reso- 
lution calling for continued study of 
the question of furnishing financial aid 
to Somaliland under Italian adminis- 
tration after its independence in 1960 
By 59 votes to one, with 6 abstentions, 
the Committee called for full use of 
scolarships offered by Member States 
for students of trust territories. By 43 
abstentions, the 
Committee called for a study of the 
possible effects of the European Eco- 
nomic Community on certain trust 
territories. By a vote of 44 to 14, with 
12 abstentions, the Committee called 


votes to 14, with 


for the fixing of target dates for the 
independence of trust territories. The 
Committee unanimously called for a 
study of the land problem in trust 
(See Dec. 13 above, under 


action.) 


territories 


6: The Committee. by a vote 
n favor to 23 against. with 30 


} 


abstentions, rejected a dratt resolution 
sponsored jointly by Ecuador, El Sal- 
Haiti Pakis- 


tan and Uruguay. which would have 


to apply appropriate 


vador Honduras, Japan 
called on France 
measures, including the passage of an 
amnesty) law in order to restore to 
French 


normaley conditions in the 


Cameroons 


Dew 0: The Committee decided, 
without objection, to ask the Secre- 
tariat to bring the letter from Jarire- 
tundu: Kozonguizi concerning his re- 
quest for a hearing to the attention 
of the Committee on South West 
Africa and the Good Offices Commit- 
tee on South West Africa. 

The Committee decided, without ob- 
jection, that the Secretariat should in- 
form Alexandre Douala Manga Bell 
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that the Committee had already com- 
pleted its consideration of the report 
of the Trusteeship Council and should 
suggest to the petitioner that, if he so 
wished, he should address his request 
for a hearing to the Trusteeship 
Council. 

Dec. 12: The Committee unani- 
mously approved a seven-power draft 
resolution on the question of the fron- 
tier between the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion and Ethiopia (see Dec. 14 above, 
under plenary action). 

With this action the Committee 
completed its work for the twelfth 


session, 


Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 


Nov. 20: The Fifth Committee, by 
42 votes to 11, with 6 abstentions, 
recommended that salaries of United 
Nations staff members stationed at 
Geneva be increased by approximately 
5 per cent as of August 1, 1957. 

Nov. 2/: By a vote of 37 to 9, with 
Fitth Committee 
recommended that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, subject to any objections from the 
Security Council, take appropriate 
steps to integrate the civilian staff of 
the Military Staff Committee with the 
Secretariat of the United Nations. The 
Military Staff Committee consists of 
the Chiefs of Staff. or their repre- 
sentatives, of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

The Committee agreed, without ob- 
jection, to recommend that the Secre- 
tary-General continue a study on the 
extension of the General Service cate- 
gory of United Nations staff members 
and report on this matter to the As- 
sembly with definitive proposals. 

It recommended two additional 
increments (longevity 
ments) at  two-vear intervals’ for 
United Nations staff members in the 
middle of the 
(at the P-3 
reached the tov of their level. 

In addition, it recommended. by 51 
votes to none, with 9 abstentions, a 


depen- 


5 abstentions, the 


salary incre- 


professional category 


level) after they had 


more restricted definition of 
dency 

Nov. 26: The Committee recom- 
mended United Nations participation, 
on an experimental basis, in a Group 
Health Dental Insurance Plan in the 
New York area. 

The Committee also agreed, in ef- 
fect, that action be deferred on amend- 
ing the Statute of the United Nations 
Administrative Tribunal in the respect 
of the amount of compensation pay- 
able to staff members carrying an ap- 
peal before the Tribunal. 

In addition, it recommended the 
appointment of Georgy Petrovitch 
Arkadev (USSR). René Charron 
(France), Arthur S. Lall (India), and 


José Pareja (Peru) to fill vacancies 
occurring on the Assembly’s Commit- 
tee on Contributions on December 
31, 1957, each for a period of three 
years commencing January 1, 1958. 
The Committee without objection 
took note of a report of the Advisory 
Committee which suggested that the 
Secretary-General undertake a fuller 
study concerning appropriate ma- 
chinery for dealing with certain pay 
and personnel problems. 

Nov. 29: The Fifth Committee 
agreed unanimously on a scale of as- 
sessments for contributions of Member 
States to the United Nations budget 
for 1958. The draft resolution also set 
the contributions of non-Member 
States for participation in the work of 
the International Court of Justice, in 
United Nations work for the inter- 
national control of narcotic drugs and 
in the work of the United Nations 
Regional Economic Commissions for 
Europe and for Asia and the Far East. 
In addition, the draft resolution asked 
that the Secretary-General continue 
to make arrangements for payment of 
part of Members’ contributions in cur- 
rencies other than United States dol- 
lars. 

In approving the new scale of as- 
sessments, the Fifth Committee agreed 
that the assessments for 1956 for 
Japan, Morocco, Sudan and Tunisia 
should be one-ninth of their percentage 
assessments for 1957. It also agreed 
that Ghana’s contribution for 1957 be 
set at one-third of its 1958 assessment, 
and that the assessment for Malaya for 
1957 be one-sixth of that for 1958. 

The scale of assessments recom- 
mended by the Fifth Committee for 
1958 allows the majority of Members 
a reduction on past assessments in 
view of the admission of new Mem- 
bers to the United Nations. The largest 
reduction recommended was for the 
United States. from 33.33 per cent 
for 1957 to 32.51 per cent for 1958. 

Nov. 30: By 51 votes to 8, with no 
abstentions, the Fifth Committee 
recommended approval of supple- 
mentary estimates in the amount of 
$1.500.000 tor 1957. 

It also recommended that the Secre- 
tarv-General be asked to continue his 
efforts to ensure that appropriate 
preference be given in future appoint- 
ments to the United Nations staff to 
nationalities forming a disproportion- 
ately small part of the Secretariat, sub- 
ject to the provision in the United Na- 
tions Charter that “paramount consid- 
eration shall be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of effi- 
ciency, competency and _ integrity,” 
with due regard to be paid to the “im- 
portance of recruiting the staff on as 
wide a geographical basis as possible.” 
The vote for this draft resolution was 
43 to none, with 15 abstentions. 
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Dec. 3: The Fifth Committee 
recommended a number of amend- 
ments to the regulations of the United 
Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund with 
a view to improving various benefits 
to participants. Also recommended was 
participation by the staff of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency in 
the Joint Staff Pension Plan. 

The Committee unanimously recom- 
mended approval of a pattern of con- 
ferences to govern places and dates 
of meetings of United Nations organs 
for a five-year period beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. 

On a first reading of the United 
Nations budget for 1958, the Com- 
mittee approved an appropriation of 
$638,800 for travel of representatives, 
members of commissions and commit- 
tees. It was further agreed that no 
additional amount be granted for the 
1958 session of the Commission on 
Human Rights to be held in Paris. 
(The Secretary-General had proposed 
an additional $51,600 for this pur- 
pose. ) 

The Committee agreed without ob- 
jection to defer further action, pend- 
ing more experience, On ways to give 
effect, by means of the budget, to past 
Assembly priorities 
system. 

Dec, 4: Containing its first reading 
of the United Nations budget for 
1958, the Committee recommended 
an appropriation of $27,785,750 for 
United Nations staff salaries and 
wages. 

Dec. 5: The Fifth Committee, by 
50 votes to none, with 8 abstentions, 
recommended that an ad hoc com- 
mittee of the whole General Assembly 
be convened during the Assembly’s 
thirteenth session in 1958 to receive 
pledges of voluntary contributions for 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees and the 
United Nations Refugee Fund. 


decisions on a 


The Fifth Committee also recom- 
mended by the same vote the re- 
appointment of the Assembly’s Nego- 
tiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds, to serve from the close of the 
Assembly’s twelfth session to the close 
of its thirteenth session. 

In addition, the Fifth Committee 
recommended the following appropria- 
tions for 1958 on a first reading of 
the United Nations budget: $83,000 
for the United Nations interne and 
study programs (unanimously); $5,- 
791.160 for common staff costs (un- 
animouslv): $1,384,700 for © staff 
travel (by 56 votes to one, with 3 ab- 
stentions); and $20,000 for hospitality 
expenses of the Organization (unani- 
mously). It unanimously approved es- 
timates for income from staff assess- 
ments at $5,370,000 and estimates of 
miscellaneous income (e.g. rental in- 
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come, sale of publications, revenue 
from television services and film dis- 
tribution) at $3,250,000. 

Dec. 6: By a vote of 45 to 10, with 
6 abstentions, the Fifth Committee 
recommended in effect that expenses 
for the United Nations Emergency 
Force for the first half of 1958 should 
not exceed an amount of between $9 
million and $10 million, exclusive of 
extra and extraordinary expenses as 
approved for reimbursement by the 
United Nations on November 22, 
1957. This it did in recommending 
that the Assembly note with ap- 
proval the observations and recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions on estimated costs of main- 
taining the Emergency Force. The Ad- 
visory Committee, in its report, stated 
its belief that an authorization of $30 
million should be adequate for 
UNEF’S first financial period ending 
December 31, 1957. Although it re- 
alized that the extent which govern- 
ments contributing troops to UNEF 
would seek reimbursemeht for supplies 
and services furnished was uncertain, 
the Advisory Committee recommended 
that a formal budget for UNEF for 
1958 be prepared and published as 
early as possible, initially to cover 
the first half of 1958. Estimates for 
the whole of 1958, it also recommend- 
ed, should subsequently be made avail- 
able in time for review at the Advisory 
Committee’s first session in 1958. 

The Fifth Committee by 53 votes to 
none, with 7 abstentions, recommended 
acceptance with thanks of an offer of 
land in Santiago, Chile, by the Gov- 
ernment of Chile for use as an office 
site for the United Nations and other 
international organizations. 

It was announced that Argentina, 
Canada, China, France, Iraq, Mexico, 
Pakistan, the USSR and the United 
Kingdom would make up the nine- 
member committee, establishment of 
which was recommended by the Fifth 
Committee last October 30, to con- 
sult with an advise the Secretary- 
General on the most effective wavs of 
reducing the length and amount of 
United Nations documentation. 

Dec. 10: The Fifth Committee by 
45 votes to 2, with 15 abstentions, de- 
cided to defer to a subsequent session 
of the General Assembly considera- 
tion of the question of merging the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration with the Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs. 

By 50 votes to 7, with 4 abstentions, 
the Committee recommended that the 
annual base (pensionable) salaries for 
Secretariat members at the Under- 
Secretary level be fixed at $15,000 net 
per annum. 

It also recommended by 36 votes to 


21, with 4 abstentions, that the amount 
for additional representational pay- 
ment to Under-Secretaries during 1958 
be kept at $50,000, it being under- 
stood that Under-Secretaries away 


from Headquarters would also be cov- 
ered by this provision. 


Dec. 11: The Fifth Committee 
unanimously recommended that the 
Assembly: (a) note the reports of the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions on the 
administrative budgets of the special- 
ized agencies for 1958 and also its 
special reports on WHO, WMO and 
FAO; and (b) invite the specialized 
agencies concerned to give attention 
to the Advisory’s Committee’s com- 
ments and observations and to the 
view expressed in the Fifth Commit- 
tee on the agencies’ budgets. 

It also recommended by 50 votes to 
10, with 2 abstentions, an appropria- 
tion of $65,000 in 1958 for special 
hospitality payments to Under-Secre- 
taries and Directors in the Secretariat. 

The Fifth Committee recommended 
the appointment of A. H. M. Hillis 
(United Kingdom) to the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions and to the United 
Nations Staff Pension Committee (for 
one year starting January 1, 1958) 
and to the Committee on Contribu- 
tions (for two years starting January 
1, 1958). 

The Fifth Committee by 55 votes to 
none, with 5 abstentions, asked the 
Secretary-General: to consult with the 
appropriate authorities on the possi- 
bility of constructing permanent prem- 
ises for the United Nations Interna- 
tional School on the United Nations 
Headquarters site in New York City; 
and to use his good offices to help the 
School’s Board of Trustees in finding 
a site for the school in Manhattan, 
New York City, including the Head- 
quarters district. By another draft 
resolution adopted by 43 votes to 6, 
with 13 abstentions, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral was asked to use his good offices 
in investigating practical possibilities 
for providing delegation office facili- 
ties in the area close to the United 
Nations Headquarters. 

In addition, the Fifth Committee by 
47 votes to none, with 8 abstentions, 
recommended appropriations for 1958 
in the amount of $250,000 for the 
forthcoming Conference on the Law 
of the Sea, $2.000.000 for the Second 
International Conference on _ the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

Dec. 12: On its second reading of 
the United Nations budget estimates, 
the Fifth Committee recommended, by 
a vote of 45 to 9, with 3 abstentions, 
an appropriation of $55,062,850 for 
the financial year 1958. 
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It also recommended, unanimously, 
that the Working Capital Fund for 
1958 be set at $22,000,000. 

By another unanimous resolution, 
on unforeseen and extraordinary ex- 
penses, the Secretary-General would 
be authorized, with the prior occur- 
rence of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions, to enter into commitments up 
to $2,000,000 for the maintenance of 
peace and security or for urgent eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. 

The Committee by 46 votes to none, 
with 4 authorized the 
Secretary-General to alter the term of 
the Loan Agreement between the 
United States and the United Nations 
(of March 23, 1948) in order to 
change the date for United Nations 
installments in repayment of the loan 
from the United States from July 1 to 
September 1 for the 1958 
through 1982. (Under the Loan 
Agreement, the United States made 
available to the United Nations an in- 
terest-free loan of $65,000,000 for the 
construction of the Headquarters, to 
be repaid annually in varying amounts 
until liquidated in 1982.) 

Dec. 13: After approving a num- 
ber of draft reports of the Committee 


abstentions, 


years 


Rapporteur, the Committee completed 
its work for the twelfth session. 


Sixth (Legal) Committee 


Nov. 20: by roll-call vote of 41 in 
favor to 21 against, with 11 absten- 
tions, the Committee adopted a resolu- 
tion under which further consideration 
of the question of defining aggression 
would be postponed at least until 
1959, the appropriate time to be rec- 
ommended by a specially established 
committee. The composition of the 
committee would change each year to 
conform to the membership of the 
General Committee of the preceding 
Assembly session. Whenever this Com- 
mittee decided that the appropriate 
time to discuss the question had ar- 
rived, it would so report to the Sec- 
retary-General and the question would 
then be placed on the Assembly’s pro- 
visional agenda, but not before 1959. 
A six-power amendment to re-estab- 
lish the Special Committee on the 
Question of Defining Aggression was 
rejected by a roll-call vote of 28 in 
favor to 34 opposed, with 11 absten- 
tions. 

Dec. 2: The Committee by a vote 
of 56 to none, with one abstention, de- 


Economic Development siiaeiaiiidl atic panes 


Julian Saenz Hinojosa, of Mexico, 
was also in favor of going through with 
the idea of a capital fund despite the 
lack of support from three of the big 
powers. He felt the time element to be 
a favorable factor in other words, as 
it would hardly be possible to get such 
a fund in operation before 1960, by 
that date the big financing countries, 
being 
discovering that public opinion was in 
favor of setting up the fund, would 
participate in the 


“sensitive to public opinion” and 


be prepared “to 
great venture.” 
From these divergent points of view 
there emerged a consensus favoring 
some sort of compromise embodying 
both resolutions. Hence after a tem 
porary recess In the daily mectings the 
compromise resolution was drawn up 


and adopted in the Second Committee 


two days before its consideration at 
the final plenary meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. ¢ 
the United States 


as CO-sp msors to the 


inada, France and 


dded their names 


revised dratt 


Ad Hoc Committee Background 


The revised resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted by the General 
Assembly, contains a paragraph which 
commends the ad hoc Committee for 
the work embodied in its thorough 


final and supplementary reports pre 
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pared in accordance with the request 
of the General Assembly. Ambassador 
Ali Yavar Jung and Mr. Gopala 
Menon, both of India, were successive- 
ly chairmen of the ad hoc Commit- 
tee; Rudecindo Ortega and Miguel 
Bravo, both of Chile, were successive 
vice-chairmen, and Johan Kaufmann, 
of the Netherlands, was rapporteur. 
This ad hoc Committee was asked 
to submit a report to both the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly based on replies to 
a questionnaire circulated to all Mem- 
ber States of the United Nations 
and members of the © specialized 
agencies in the economic and _ so- 


cial sphere. This eight-point ques- 


tionnaire relating to the role and 
nature of a special fund for economic 
development was set forth in the 
annex to the General Assembly reso- 
lution of 1955. On the basis of the 
replies received from fifty-seven gov- 
ernments, the ad hoc Committee pre- 
pared a final report 

Ihe conclusions given in the ad hoc 
Committee’s final report state that 
from the replies of governments re- 
ceived there is definite support for the 
proposal to establish a Special Fund 
to assist in financing the development 
of the of the underde- 
veloped countries. The Committee 
summarized the general pattern which 


economies 


cided that it was not opportune at the 
present session to reply to the request 
of the Fourth Committee for an opin- 
ion On required voting majorities on 
matters concerning Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories. The Sixth Committee 
noted that the item concerning which 
advice was requested was no longer 
on the agenda of the twelfth session. 

Dec. 4: By a vote of 58 to one, 
with one abstention, the Committee 
adopted a_ resolution which would 
have the Secretary-General transmit 
the text of the draft code of offenses 
to all Member States for comment, the 
Members to submit their replies to the 
General Assembly at such time as the 
item might be placed on its provisional 
agenda. 

Dec. 5: The Committee, by a vote 
of 58 to one, with one abstention, de- 
cided to postpone formulation of a 
draft against the 
peace and security of mankind, and 
by a vote of 54 to 2, with 2 absten- 
tions, postponed further consideration 
of the establishment of an_ interna- 
tional criminal court in which offend- 
ers against the code would be tried. 
After taking note of tie report of the 
International Law Commission, the 
Committee concluded its work 


code of offences 


emerged from the diversity of opinions 
reflected in the replies as follows: 
“The financing by the Special Fund 
would be more especially for eco- 
nomic and social infrastructure, al- 
though broader development programs 
including directly productive projects 
in the fields of industry and agricul- 
ture have also been mentioned by 
many countries. The views with re- 
gard to the initial sum needed centre 
around the range of $200 million to 
The Special Fund 
would be established and maintained 
by voluntary contributions. . . . As- 


$250 million. 


sistance is thought of in the form of 
both grants and loans, especially long- 
The Special 
Fund would be an autonomous body, 
operating independently within the 
framework of the United Nations, and 
cooperating closely with other ap- 
propriate United Nations organs and 


term low-interest loans 


agencies, ‘ 

At the 1956 session of the General 
Assembly, the same ad hoc Committee 
was requested to prepare a_ supple- 
mentary report outlining the different 
forms of legal framework on which 
the proposed fund may be established 
and statutes drafted and to indicate 
the tvpes of projects which might be 
provided for in programs of opera- 
tions of a United Nations economic 
development fund. 
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Togoland (Continued from page 17) 


to take action for terminating the 
trusteeship agreement as soon as the 
statute for Togoland had been drawn 
up. In the light of this recommenda- 
tion, France and the Togoland au- 
thorities had drafted the _ statute 
which, in turn, was submitted to the 
Togoland Assembly in August 1955. 

Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet recalled 
that the statute had been fully debated 
by the Assembly, which had proposed 
a number of amendments. All of these 
had been accepted by the French 
Government. On October 28, 1956, 
the people of Togoland, in a coun- 
try-wide referendum, had voted by 
an overwhelming majority in favor 
of the statute. His Government, said 
the French representative, could not 
be held responsible for absence of 
international observers, since it had 
formally requested them in July 1956. 
In the territory as a whole, 77.27 per 
cent of the registered voters had taken 
part in the election and 71.51 per 
cent of the votes had been in favor 
of the statute of the autonomous re- 
public and the termination of the 
trusteeship agreement. 


New Factors 


The French representative told the 
Committee that the Togoland ques- 
tion should now be considered in the 
light of the new factors: the amend- 
ments introduced to the statute on 
March 22 last; the report of the 
United Nations Commission; and the 
resolution adopted by the Trusteeship 
Council on September 19 last. The 
reforms included in the decree of 
March 22 had, he pointed out, en- 
abled the powers of the Togolese ex- 
ecutive, and in particular of the Prime 
Minister, to be more clearly defined 
and they included further transfers of 
powers to the Togolese institutions. 
The decree of March 22, 1957, for 
example, stated that the statute was 
susceptible of evolution. Furthermore, 
the initiative for such evolution lay 
with the Togolese authorities, as was 
shown by the fact that the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, after free discussions 
between Lomé and Paris, had debated 
amendments submitted either by its 
members or by the Togolese Govern- 
ment. 

The new institutions in Togoland 
were functioning well and, in the 
words of the Commission, the statute 
had been interpreted “in a broad man- 
ner.” Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet said 
his Government had, in fact, gone far 
beyond the reforms of which the Trus- 
teeship Council was apprised in July 
1956. As the Commission had pointed 
eut, the maintenance of internal law 
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and order was now within the com- 
petence of the Togoland Government. 
Furthermore, a systematic policy of 
Togolization of the civil service was 
being carried out. 


“Kept Its Word” 


Recalling his Government’s pledge 
to promote Togoland’s advancements 
toward self-government, Mr. Koscziu- 
ko-Morizet declared that “France had 
kept its word.” That fact had been 
recognized by the Trusteeship Council 
last September when a clear resolution 
had been adopted by a substantial ma- 
jority. The only three points in dis- 
pute—the question of elections, the 
final transfers of competence and the 
future development of the relation- 
ship between Togoland and France— 
had been frankly approached and all 
misunderstanding had been dispelled. 

The first problem—the renewal of 
the Togolese Legislative Assembly by 
universal suffrage —- concerned the 
Togolese Government alone: com- 
petence in that respect had been trans- 
ferred to the new Togolese state and 
France could not interfere in the mat- 
ter. The second problem concerned 
the new powers which, in full agree- 
ment with the Togoland Government, 
would be transferred immediately up- 
on the termination of the trustee- 
ship agreement. He had _ informed 
the Trusteeship Council that with the 
termination of the trusteeship agree- 
ment a final transfer of powers would 
be carried out in the fields of public 
freedoms, the judiciary and constitu- 
tional revision. Since the last obstacle 
to the exercise of full self-govern- 
ment would then have disappeared, 
the Togolese Legislative Assembly 
would be in a position to legislate in 
the matter of public freedoms, which 
would be of its exclusive competence. 
The French Government had clearly 
announced its intention of transfer- 
ring to the autonomous Republic of 
Togoland the judiciary powers which 
it still held. The Togolese judiciary 
would be independent both of the 
Togolese executive and of the French 
executive, in accordance with the clas- 
sic definition of constitutional law. 
The establishment early in 1958 of a 
Higher Court of Appeal at Lomé 
would crown the edifice of Togo- 
land’s judicial system. 


Transfers of Power 


With regard to the residual trans- 
fers of certain powers, the French rep- 
resentative stated that such transfers 
were linked with the termination of 
trusteeship. So long as France re- 
mained responsible to the United Na- 


tions, it could not relinquish the pow- 
ers it needed to carry out that respon- 
sibility and, in particular, the pro- 
visional trusteeship provided for in 
article 38 of the statute. He assured 
the Committee, as he had already in- 
formed the Trusteeship Council, that 
simultaneously with the termination 
of the trusteeship the residual powers 
would automatically be transferred 
to the Togolanders, who would thus 
become fully self-governing. 

Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet stressed 
that France had no material interests 
in Togoland. A truly colonial policy, 
under which the relations between 
peoples were governed only by self- 
interest and commercialism, would 
lead France to cease all technical, 


Koscziusko-Morizet addressing 
the Fourth Committee. 


economic, financial and even cultural 
assistance. France had a different con- 
ception of its mission. It would be 
for the Togolese Republic itself to 
decide, in agreement with the French 
Republic, what links should unite it 
with the whole of the French com- 
munity. After twelve years of con- 
stant development Togoland had come 
of age and the instrument which had 
been the basis for that evolution had 
become obsolete. France was not sug- 
gesting the adoption of measures 
which it felt would serve its own in- 
terest; it was responding to the urgent 
desires of the legitimate Government 
and the people of the Togolese state. 
Those people would be unable to un- 
derstand a refusal to allow them to 
achieve self-government, as provided 
in Article 76 of the Charter, and 
would interpret such a refusal as a 
violation of the right of peoples to 
self-determination. 
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The problem now to be settled was, 
he believed, a human one. The reso- 
lution to be adopted would affect hu- 
man beings who had faith in the im- 
partiality of the United Nations and 
would influence the future of a peo- 


ple 
Togolese Minister's Views 


The Fourth Committee also heard the 
views of Robert Ajavon, President of 
the Legislative Assembly of Togoland 
and a member of the French dele- 
gation. Mr. Ajavon underlined the 
importance of economic viability in 
paving the way for the country’s com- 
plete autonomy. The tasks still to be 
accomplished in the economic and 
social field were considerable and in- 
volved investment beyond the coun- 
try’s resources. Therefore they needed 
the economic and financial aid of 
France for several more years. 

The advent of the Togolese Govern- 
ment must not mean the interruption 
of the work already undertaken. 
Schools and clinics must continue to 
be built, particularly in the rural areas 
and more particularly in the southern 
area, which had been especially 
neglected. The task of providing a 
water supply or sinking wells must be 
continued, for there were still areas 
where women had to walk several 
miles to obtain a little water, which 
was often polluted. 

The Togolese minister asserted that 
the self-government now enjoyed by 
Fogoland was an indisputable fact, 
providing ample proof that the Negro 
people in Africa had become thor- 
oughly capable of taking over con- 
trol of their country’s destinies. Re- 
gardless of the speeches and resolu- 
tions within the United Nations, irre- 
spective of the understanding and 
goodwill of France, the statute of 
Fogoland could never have been 
created without the faith, tenacity, in- 
lovalty of the 
French Par- 


tegrity and Togolese 
representatives in the 
liament. 

The experiment had been in prog- 
ress for a year. They had served “ap- 
prenticeship in the difficult art of gov- 
ernment.” They had learned how diffi- 
cult it was, in an underdeveloped 
country with inadequate economic and 
financial resources, to build, renovate 
and delevop in all sectors and to lead 
a people, whose level of living was in 
many respects rather low, to pros- 
perity in democracy and in peace. 
They had become convinced that the 
time had come to complete their self- 
government and to ask the French 
Government to transfer the residual 
powers it still retained in Togoland. 

Accordingly, in the course of re- 
cent negotiations in Paris, it was 
agreed that on the termination of 
trusteeship, subject to approval by the 
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Legislative Assembly, the administra- 
tion of justice, the system of the vari- 
ous freedoms and the other reserved 
sectors, with the exceptions of the 
foreign service and currency, would 
be transferred to the Togolese authori- 
ties. 

The Togoland Assembly would have 
power to legislate in all fields and 
in particular it would be free to 
amend the statute so far as Togolese 
affairs proper were concerned. The 
French Government, however, was 
not prepared to complete their self- 
government until the United Nations 
relieved it of the responsibilities of 
trusteeship. 


Spirit of Conciliation 


Mr. Ajavon added that the Togo- 
land Government, in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and in the desire for the ter- 
mination of trusteeship at the earliest 
possible date so that the country could 
at long last enjoy a full measure of 
self-government, would be prepared 
to hold elections for the Legislative 
Assembly before the end of 1958. At 
the same time it wished to see certain 
conditions fulfilled. The following 
operations should be simultaneous: 
first, consideration and acceptance by 
the Legislative Assembly of the modi- 
fied statute granting full and com- 
plete self-government to Togoland; 
secondly, new elections for the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the basis of uni- 
versal adult suffrage; thirdly, appli- 
cation of the modified statute; lastly, 
automatic termination of trusteeship 
as soon as the new Assembly met for 
the first time. These were the propo- 
sals which his Government had asked 
him to submit to the United Nations 
for consideration. 


Petitioners’ Views 


The Committee then devoted sev- 
eral meetings to hearing the views of 
the representatives of three political 
organizations in Togoland. Sylvanus 
Olympio, of the All-Ewe Conference, 
who has represented his organization 
at every General Assembly 
except one 1947, maintained 
that, so far, France had offered Togo- 
land only a substitute for indepen- 
dence. His party had refused to par- 
ticipate in the 1955 elections because 
the electoral lists had been “largely 
faked” and the opposition groups had 
been denied freedom of speech and 
assembly. The elections had produced 
a territorial assembly which, he said, 
was merely “the mouthpiece of the 
French citizens.” At that point, France 
had proposed a new statute which the 
territorial assembly had approved in 
a matter of minutes. The statute was 
undeniably a step forward but the 
territorial assembly which had taken 


session 


since 


upon itself to apply that statute was 
in no way representative of the people 


Mr. Olympio considered that Togo- 
land had become for France a sort of 
pilot project to determine whether an 
Atrican people could be satisiied with 
“international autonomy.” But the ex- 
periment failed because it had never 
corresponded to the will of the peo- 
ple. That could hardly have been 
otherwis2 in a territory placed be- 
tween the new state of Ghana and the 
self-governing state of Nigeria. The 
first thing to do was to hold new, 
compietely free elections in order to 
constitute the Legislative Assembly on 
a democratic basis. Elections should 
be held in an atmosphere of com- 
plete freedom, with each stage super- 
vised by the United Nations in order 
to permit the people of Togoland to 
cast their ballots without intimidation. 
Once the new were held 
and a truly representative assembly 
constituted, the Togolanders would 
be faced with two major tasks. First, 
they would have to insure that their 
present institutions really worked. By 
present institutions, Mr. Olympio 
meant not only the Legislative As- 
sembly and the Council of Ministers, 
but also the district and municipal 
councils, which had not yet been elec- 
ted. Local administration in Togo- 
land was merely a fagade. The whole 
burden of responsibility and of taking 
decisions fell upon the French district 
administrators. Civil servants should 
not be members of the Legislative 
Assembly unless they resigned from 
their government jobs. At present, 
more than half of the members of 
the Assembly also held government 
positions. 


elections 


Secondly, the new Assembly, or a 
commission of inquiry established by 
it, should examine the statute thor- 
oughly and make recommendations 
for amending it to a _ constitution 
which would allow the people to 
achieve independence by whatever 
means they chose. Many provisions 
of the statute could only be retained 
on a provisional basis. Why, for in- 
stance, should Togoland be called a 
republic when it had not become a 
sovereign state? Another idea which 
could only be accepted on a provi- 
sional basis was that the people of 
Togoland should continue to be 
represented in the French Parliament 
and have a citizenship tantamount 
to French citizenship. Mr. Olympio 
believed that such steps would create 
a new spirit of freedom and responsi- 
bility in Togoland and earn France 
a new and great respect among Afri- 
cans. 

Similar sentiments were expressed 
by the three other petitioners. André 
Akakpo, spokesman for the Mouve- 
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ment populaire togolais, declared that 
the entire population hoped the United 
Nations would supervise the elections 
to insure that a new Assembly was 
properly elected on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage. Because of the fraud 
and gerrymandering, to which they 
were constantly exposed, the opposi- 
tion parties had completely lost con- 
fidence in the impartiality of the 
administering authority. The Mouve- 
ment populaire togolaise therefore re- 
quested the continuation of United 
Nations trusteeship until the territory 
attained full independence, and hoped 
that the election of a new Assembly 
on the basis of universal suffrage 
would be conducted under United Na- 
tions supervision. 

Also representing the Mouvement 
populaire togolais, Alexandre John 
Ohin admitted that the new statute 
was an improvement on the old 
French colonial system. The question 
was not one of being pro- or anti- 
French, or even pro- or anti-colonial- 
ist. It was rather whether a people 
who had reached maturity had the 
right to manage their own affairs— 
both domestic and foreign—and to give 
free expression to their views without 
fear of brutal oppression. It was the 
duty of the United Nations to safe- 
guard the principles of democracy 
and see that they were applied equit- 


ably to all. For that reason the Togo- 
landers urged that the next election 
should be a plebiscite, conducted un- 
der the effective sponsorship of the 
United Nations. It would then be 
seen that the great majority of the 
population did not wish to see the 
trusteeship agreement ended until in- 
dependence had been attained. 
Anani Ignacio Santos, representing 
the Mouvement de la Jeunesse togo- 
laise, said there were four elements in 
the Togoland situation: the adminis- 
tering authority, which by a restric- 
tive application of democratic prin- 
ciples was attempting to substitute a 
concept of internal self-government 
for the right of all peoples to inde- 
pendence, justifying that attempt by 
invoking‘the interdependence of peo- 
ples; the United Nations, which was 
guided by the principles and purposes 
of the Charter and the trusteeship 
agreement, regardless of the particular 
conditions in the territory; the in- 
habitants of Togoland, who were call- 
ing for the immediate and complete 
application of democratic principles; 
and the trust territory itself, whose 
progress was jeopardized by the course 
of events. The common denominator 
linking those four elements was the 
need to give effect to the concept of 
true democracy, which was not only 
the immediate goal of the people of 


Togoland but also the cornerstone of 
both the United Nations and the Con- 
stitution of the French Republic. 


‘*Appropriate Procedure’ 


Mr. Santos thought there was only 
one way to give effect to that con- 
cept, namely, to permit the people 
themselves, in full knowledge of the 
facts, to choose their own leaders and 
representatives by means of elections. 
[The “appropriate procedure” called 
for by the Trusteeship Council should 
be, therefore, to organize immediate 
free elections. If the administering 
authority, the autonomous Govern- 
ment and the people of Togoland as a 
whole could forget their partisan in- 
terests and cooperate in such an 
election, it could then be truly said 
that Togoland had been liberated by 
France. Such elections would of 
necessity be carried out in difficult 
conditions, not the least of which 
would be the semi-colonial transi- 
tional regime under which the terri- 
tory would continue to live for a 
certain length of time. Periods of 
transition were never easy and for 
that reason Togoland would continue 
to need the guidance and counsel of 
both France and the United Nations 
until order and confidence had been 
established. 

During a lengthy period of ques- 


Members of the United Nations Commission on Togoland at a rally at Atakpamé. 
The Commission, which spent a month in the territory last June, found “a highly 
developed political consciousness and a lively interest” in the country’s future. 
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uoning the replied to 


representa- 


petitioners 
various points raised by 
tives. Many questions concerned the 
holding of new elections in Togoland 
and the position taken by the opposi- 
tion parties. Other questions turned 
on the termination of the trusteeship 
transfer of 
and the problem of 
its economic stability upon the attain- 


agreement, the 
in the territory 


powers 


ment of independent status 

Asked it the 
would participate in a new 
tion, Mr. Olympio stated that thei 
participation would depend on an as- 
surance that the French Government 


Opposition = parties 


elec- 


would not interfere in any way and 
that the election would be held under 
United Nations supervision. Stressing 
the importance of United Nations 
supervision, the Ewe spokesman de- 
clared that, as the administration au- 
thority had interfered so flagrantly in 
all past elections, nobody in the terri- 
tory believed that an election con- 
ducted exclusively under its auspices 
would be truly free. 

Mr. Kahn, of Pakistan, asked what 
the petitioner considered would be 
the result of an election not held un- 
der United Nations supervision. Such 
an election would change nothing, Mr. 
Olympio replied. It would result in the 
Assembly and the 
Togo- 
land would have any faith in an elec- 
tion which was not supervised by the 
United Nations 

Questioned about the possibility of 
holding a plebiscite, Mr. Santos said 
he saw no reason why there should 
not first be an election and later a 
plebiscite. The latter would not re- 


same Legislative 


same government. Nobody in 


late to the question of independence 
but to that of whether the people, 
having achieved independence, wished 
for integration with another country 
or not 

Asked whether the territory would 
be economically viable as a separate 
entity, Mr. Olympio admitted that 
Fogoland was not a rich country. 
Nevertheless, between 1920 and 1951 
money had been found to build a 
wharf and for other development 
works without a subsidy from France. 
He thought it might be necessary in 
the future to borrow for development 
schemes, but the budget would suffice 
to cover the government’s day-to-day 
activities, as it had done in the past. 
Independence should not be depen- 
dent on economic viability. Togo- 
land should not forfeit its inherent 
right to independence merely because 
it was a poor country. If it became 
necessary to request outside assistance 
after independence was attained, then 
that should be done. 

With further reference to the terri- 
torv’s financial position, Mr. Santos 
recalled that a member of the French 
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delegation had pointed out that ex- 
penditure in Togoland tar 
income. It should be remembered 
that he had also stated that 70 per 
cent of expenditure had gone toward 
officials’ salaries. That percentage was 
vastly disproportionate to the percen- 
tage of population that the officials 
represented. Mr. Santos maintained 
that if public funds were not squan- 


exceeded 


dered on official salaries “in order to 
bolster French authority,” and if the 
economy planned to the ad- 
vantage of the country by means of 


were 


favorable trade agreements and judici- 
ous development, Togoland could be- 
come self-supporting. 

Asked if education was sufficiently 
widespread to Togoland to 
request independence, Mr. Olympio 
said he considered the education level 
sufficiently high and that Togolanders 
would be capable of taking full con- 
trol. In any case, there was no inten- 
tion of dismissing all French officials 
when the country attained indepen- 
dence. Togolanders could follow 
Ghana’s example, using existing stafl 
and gradually replacing Europeans by 
Atricans. 


allow 


Budgetary Aid 


Replying to points raised during the 
questioning, Apedo-Amah, 
Minister of Finance in the Togoland 
Government and a member of the 
French delegation, rebutted charges of 
“money squandering” by the govern- 
ment. In reality, the imbalance in the 
budget was due to the country’s ef- 
forts to mobilize all its resources. 
Without France’s subsidy Togoland 
could not have undertaken major de- 
velopment projects. Mr. Apedo-Amah 
cited the progress made in education, 
public health and road construction. 
Such developments entailed enorm- 
ous expenditure—too heavy for the 
territory itself to provide. As for 
claims that the budget was not pub- 
lished, he pointed out that all govern- 
ment acts appeared in the Journal 
officiel before they could go into ef- 
fect. 

Later in the debate Gerard Jacquet, 
Minister for France, ex- 
plained that the financial aid given 
to Togoland was both direct and in- 
direct. Direct assistance included the 
cost of the services of the French 
Republic in Togoland and certain 
civil expenses borne by the French 
budget since the end of the war, 
special aid granted for the years 1957- 
58 to facilitate the establishment of 
the new institutions of the Republic 
of Togoland, grants-in-aid to balance 
the budget, and non-reimbursable 
subsidies for capital development 
planned under FIDEs, as well as sub- 
capital development out- 

Indirect 


Georges 


Overseas 


sidies for 


side FIDEFS assistance, he 


said, chiefly took the form of loans 
from the Caisse centrale de la France 
d’outre-mer, which enabled the Togo- 
land authorities to contribute to 
FIDES. 

Summing up the various assistance 
given Togoland, Mr. Jacquet stated 
that on December 31, 1956, the total 
sum granted had amounted to 7,580 
million francs, or 8,620 million francs 
for the first two development plans, 
to be completed on June 30 next. By 
December 31, 1956, actual disburse- 
ments had totalled million 
francs—4,110 millions in subsidies 
and 2,540 millions in loans. A third 
plan would be launched in 1958. 
Total expenditure was estimated at 
about 6,000 millions in subsidies and 
2,000 millions in loans which the 
Togoland Government intended to de- 
vote to improving the country’s eco- 
nomy. Mr. Jacquet stressed — that 
France was deriving no profit from 
Fogoland whatsoever. 


6.650 


General Debate 


During the Committee’s general de- 
bate, it was generally agreed that the 


new statute for Togoland represented 
a significant step toward the objec- 
tives of the Trusteeship System. At 
the same time, most representatives 
considered that the statute fell far 
short of giving the Togolanders full 
autonomy. Maintaining that the refer- 
endum had constituted a valid con- 
sultation, several speakers argued that 
it was premature to terminate the 
trusteeship agreement. In this respect, 
there was a wide measure of agree- 
ment that another election was essen- 
tial to resolving the territory’s future 
and obtaining a fair assessment of the 
people’s aspirations. Most representa- 
tives also agreed on the necessity of 
United Nations supervision in such an 
election. 

Several speakers commented on the 
political tensions in the territory and 
noted the uneasy relations between 
the people of the north and those 
in the southern portion of Togoland. 
Speaking for the neighboring and new- 
ly-independent state of Ghana, D. 
Chapman observed that the United 
Nations Commission had devoted 
much space in its report to the politi- 
cal atmosphere in Togoland. He did 
not consider that was any cause for 
alarm, as he believed in the ad- 
vantages of the democratic system and 
the African peoples were capable of 
adjusting themselves to it. But they 
should be allowed to make their choice 
in complete freedom. 

Mr. Chapman was happy to note 
that the administering authority and 
the Togoland Government contem- 
plated holding elections in the near 
future and was confident that such 
accordance 


elections, conducted in 
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with precise regulations and super- 
vised by officials above suspicion, 
would clear the atmosphere. However, 
the administering authority must 
make it clear that it was completely 
impartial in the matter. 

The representative of Ghana 
thought it preferable to exclude the 
question of the termination of the 
trusteeship agreement from the elec- 
tion campaign. It should rather be the 
subject of a White Paper to be pub- 
lished by the new Government. That 
document should ensure that the im- 
plications of all the proposals to be 
considered were well understood by 
the people. Afterwards, they would 
be asked to indicate, by means of a 
referendum, their wishes as to their 
future. In order to avoid any com- 
plaints, election and referendum 
should be held under the auspices 
and supervision of the United Na- 
tions. By separating the election 
campaign from the referendum, Mr. 
Chapman felt it would be possible 
for the Togolanders to get a clear 
idea of the issues at stake, for in 
the midst of political tension which 
had prevailed so long there had been 
some confusion in the minds of some 
leaders and their followers. 


Dr. E. Jawdat Mufti, of Syria, 
thought the administering authority 
should introduce measures to im- 
prove the political climate of the 
territory—amnesty for political pris- 
oners, solution of the refugee prob- 
lem, convocation of a round-table 
conference of all the political parties, 
and respect and safeguards for the 
exercise of civil liberties. General 
elections on the basis of universal suf- 
frage should then take place under 
United Nations supervision. They 
should not be subject to any condi- 
tion, such as the termination of trus- 
teeship, and should have no other 
purpose than to establish a truly 
representative Legislative Assembly. 
When reforms had been introduced 
by that Assembly, the Togolanders 
could be consulted on the future 
status of the territory. 

Syria did not accept the view that 
political independence was a corol- 
lary of economic independence. If 
that were the case, many independent 
countries which had lived and were 
still living on future subsidies would 
have to be regarded as_ non-self- 
governing territories. Mr. Mufti did 
not think that the transfer of residual 
powers should occur after the term- 
ination of trusteeship, for if that were 
the case, trusteeship would come to an 
end before its essential purposes had 
been attained. As a party to the trus- 
teeship agreement, the General As- 
sembly must be in a position to exer- 
cise its jurisdiction and powers of con- 
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trol before the trusteeship obligations 
were ended. 

The representative of the USSR, 
Gany Sultanov, urged that a time 
limit of not more than three years be 
laid down for the attainment of gen- 
uine independence. During that per- 
iod, the administering authority would 
have to take the necessary measures 
to make the territory a sovereign 
state, including elections on the basis 
of universal suffrage in accordance 
with the petitioners’ wishes and the 
General Assembly’s recommendations. 
The USSR held that the French atti- 
tude to the question had confirmed 
the petitioners’ allegations that France 
was attempting to suppress any dis- 
cussion of the situation in Togoland. 
The petitioners’ claims showed they 
wanted complete independence for 
their country, in accordance with the 
Charter, and that they opposed the 
immediate termination of trusteeship. 
They were asking for free elections. 
Their demands corresponded to the 
conclusions contained in the report 
of the Commission to Togoland. 

For years, said Mr. Sultanov, the 
administering authority had refused 
to discuss Togoland’s future on the 
ground that it was impossible to fore- 
see how quickly the territory would 
develop. The administering author- 
ity now asked for the termination of 
trusteeship on the basis of a few 
constitutional reforms and the prom- 
ise of a few ill-defined measures. His 
delegation reaffirmed its position on 
the Togoland question, based on the 
principles of the Charter and the 
trusteeship agreement, which did not 
permit the termination of trusteeship 
until its objectives had been obtained. 


New Developments 


Several delegations commented fa- 
vorably on the new developments in 
Togoland: the administering authority’s 
decision to effect a new and substan- 
tial transfer of powers to the Togoland 
Government and the declared inten- 
tion of the latter to hold elections for 
the Legislative Assembly in 1958— 
some two years earlier than required 
by the Togoland statute. 


In noting these developments, Harry 
O. White, of Canada, felt that what- 
ever the Togolanders decided, the im- 


portant fact remained that in 1958 
they would have the chance to ex- 
press their will on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage. In order that the 
United Nations, as a party to the 
trusteeship agreement, might facili- 
tate and follow up those develop- 
ments, a draft resolution had been 
tabled, which Canada was happy to 
co-sponsor. Mr. White felt it pro- 
vided all the essential procedures, 
together with every reasonable safe- 


guard, for the orderly attainment of 
the final objectives of the Trustee- 
ship System and the eventual termina- 
tion of the trusteeship agreement. 

When the action outlined in the 
draft resolution had been completed 
and the people of Togoland had in- 
formed the United Nations and the 
administering authority, by their free- 
ly elected institutions, of their accept- 
ance of the new powers transferred 
and of the residual powers they wished 
France to retain and of their desire 
to terminate the trusteeship agreement, 
the United Nations could surely not 
refuse to accede to those wishes. More- 
over, France had stated before the 
Trusteeship Council last September 
that if the trusteeship agreement 
were terminated and the duly elected 
Assembly of Togoland wished to 
leave the French union, the Govern- 
ment and Parliament of France would 
have no choice but to accept that 
wish. 


Two Main Issues 


Sir Andrew Cohen, of the United 
Kingdom, said his delegation con- 
sidered there were two main issues 
on which the United Nations had to 
reach a decision: the first was whether 
the plan to hold fresh elections pro- 
vided a conclusive means in accord- 
ance with the Charter of ascertain- 
ing the views of the people; the sec- 
ond, whether the political objectives 
of the Charter would have been 
achieved with the proposed transfer of 
further powers. Those two questions 
were indissolubly bound together, be- 
cause the opinion of the people to 
be expressed in the general election 
and the constitutional arrangements 
proposed would be a vital factor in 
determining whether the Charter ob- 
jectives had been achieved. 

Sir Andrew thought it was clear 
both from the Commission’s report 
and the statements of the French 
representative that, with the powers 
which were to be transferred, Togo- 
land would have effective autonomy 
or self-government in internal affairs 
and that if certain powers were to be 
retained by France for the present, it 
would be with the agreement of the 
Togoland Legislative Assembly. It was 
also clear that if in the future the 
Togoland Government and Assembly, 
after the termination of the trustee- 
ship agreement, asked that even those 
powers should be handed over, that 
would be done. 

The United Kingdom believed that 
the transfer of powers which had al- 
ready taken place, together with those 
proposed on the termination of the 
trusteeship agreement, would consti- 
tute the achievement of the objectives 
of the Trusteeship System and the 
Charter, on the understanding that 
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Table tennis in Togoland. 


the powers retained by France would 
be with the agreement of the new 
Legislative Assembly. If, at the same 
time, the new Legislative Assembly, 
while asking that France should retain 
those powers, asked also for the ter- 
mination of the trusteeship agreement, 
then the proper course for the Gen- 
eral Assembly would be to agree to 
termination delay, should 
such a request be put forward by 
the administering authority. 


without 


Completion of Autonomy 


Replying to comments made in the 
debate, Mr. Jacquet, of France, said 
intentions were 
“clear and precise.” France intended 
to complete the autonomy of 
land, i.e. to hand over all 
powers without exception, 
to the French Government only those 
concerning external 
currency and foreign exchange. Any 
problems of assistance which Togo- 
land might ask from France, as it 
was entitled to do, would henceforth 


his Government's 


logo- 
internal 


reserving 


affairs, defence, 


be setthed by means of freely nego- 
tiated bilateral conventions. As soon 
as trusteeship ended, it would be the 
Legislative Assembly of Togoland 
which would lay down the constitu- 
tional rules applicable to the Republic 
of Togoland. Among the provisions 
that the Legislative Assembly would 
be able to abrogate or confirm was 
that in article three of the statute con- 
cerning the representation of 
land in the central organs of the 
French Republic. That provision, at 
times criticized, had been 
included in the statute at the express 
request of the Legislative Assembly. 
It had never been intended by the 
administering authority as a device 


Togo- 


severely 


for securing Togoland’s annexation 
but simply as a means of enabling the 
people to be represented when deci- 
sions were taken which affected their 
future. 

France’s principal aim had never 
been the termination of the trusteeship 
agreement, but rather the implemen- 
tation in Togoland of a policy in con- 
formity with the wishes of the popula- 
tion, the terms of the Charter and 
numerous recommendations by the 
Trusteeship Council and the General 
Assembly. As a result of the imple- 
mentation of that policy, the termina- 
tion of the trusteeship agreement was 
an unavoidable obligation for the two 
contracting parties, the General As- 
sembly and the French Government. 

With regard to a question put by 
the Philippines representative, Mr. 
Jacquet affirmed that, following the 
new transfers of power, the right of 
veto which the administering author- 
ity would still possess was a means 
of intervention so drastic in its effects 
that it would never be used unless a 
young state were about to take a step 
so grave as to be suicidal. That 
formidable power was the only one 
that France would retain to counter- 
balance the responsibilities which it 
was asked to continue shouldering. 

In a spirit of conciliation and 
frankness, the Togoland Government 
had invited United Nations observ- 
ers to be present. Neither the Gen- 
eral Assembly nor the administer- 
ing authority could have compelled 
it to do so. Simultaneously with the 
preparations for the elections, and 
without delay, the French Govern- 
ment would carry out the transfer of 
powers to which he had referred 
according to the procedure laid down 


in the statute. Those two operations 
would have been completed before 
the thirteenth session of the General 
Assembly, which would thus be able, 
without further debate, to terminate 
the trusteeship agreement by com- 
mon accord of the two parties con- 
cerned. The French Government con- 
sidered that it would thus have given 
sufficient notice of its intentions. The 
only wish of the Togoland Govern- 
ment and the Government of France 
was to allow the people to express 
their wishes according to democratic 
rules and practices. 


Resolution Adopted 


The Fourth Committee’s discus- 
sion, ranging over no fewer than 
twenty meetings, finally turned to a 
draft resolution introduced by Can- 
ada, Colombia, Denmark, Ireland 
and Liberia. The original text of the 
proposal underwent many changes 
and the final resolution was ham- 
mered out only after protracted 
negotiation and compromise on the 
differing points of view. Several dele- 
gations contributed amendments, some 
of which were incorporated in the 
draft and others either reworded or 
rejected. Thus, a suggestion that a 
three-member commission be ap- 
pointed, rather than a commissioner, 
to supervise the Togoland elections 
was turned down. Various other revi- 
sions were accepted by the sponsors 
and by France in what was described 
as “a spirit of conciliation.” 

Agreement was reached on _ the 
wording of the last operative para- 
graph of the draft, relating to the 
action to be taken by the General 
Assembly at its thirteenth session on 
the question of termination of the 
trusteeship agreement. As finally re- 
vised and adopted, this clause in- 
cluded the phrase “in the light of 
the circumstances then prevailing,” 
after the reference to the Assembly’s 
decision on the matter. 

The draft resolution, as finally 
amended, was adopted by a committee 
vote of 50 to none, with 26 absten- 
tions. A few days later the resolution 
received the General Assembly’s en- 
dorsement by a vote of 50 to one 
(Ghana), with 29 abstentions. (See 
next page for full text.) 

Before acting on the Fourth Com- 
mittee’s resolution, the Assembly con- 
sidered a Syrian proposal that a sep- 
arate vote be taken on the last two 
Operative paragraphs of the recom- 
mendation, relating to measures for 
termination of the trusteeship agree- 
ment for Togoland. 

The Syrian representative explained 
that he opposed the two clauses be- 
cause they referred to the termina- 
tion of the trusteeship agreement, 
which he regarded as premature in 
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the present political development of 
the territory. Mr. Mufti also cited a 
reference made to the French radio 
on November 23, by the French Over- 
seas Minister. In this statement the 
minister had represented the refer- 
ences to the termination of the trustee- 
ship agreement as “a great success for 
France.” Mr. Mufti considered it a 
mistake to retain these references in 
the resolution, contending that in the 
future they might be accepted as 
signifying Assembly consent for the 
termination of the trusteeship agree- 
ment before the objectives of the trus- 
teeship agreement had been attained. 

Syria’s position was supported by 
Ghana, whose representative held that 
the interpretation placed on the reso- 
lution put a completely different light 
on the whole situation. If separate 
votes were not taken on the relevant 
paragraphs, Ghana would be obliged 
to oppose the recommendation. 

The representatives of both Den- 
mark and Ireland urged Syria not to 
press for divisional voting on the 


proposal. They stressed that the 
recommendation was the product of 
careful negotiations and that the text 
finally emerging resulted from a com- 
promise on two points of view. As 
a co-sponsor of the original proposal, 
E. L. Kennedy, of Ireland, said the 
draft embodied a series of concessions 
agreed to by France and the Togoland 
Government which had called for “a 
real effort of statesmanlike modera- 
tion on their part.” The proposal also 
contained several amendments by the 
eleven co-sponsoring powers whose 
concern on certain points had been 
fully met in the careful redrafting 
of the resolution. Every word of the 
two paragraphs in question was im- 
portant and Mr. Kennedy thought it 
unfair and unwise to reopen “an 
issue so delicate and well balanced” 
as paragraphs seven and eight of the 
resolution. 

After a brief discussion, the Syrian 
motion for a division was rejected by 
39 votes to 30, with 11 abstentions. 
The Assembly then endorsed the 


Fourth Committee recommendation 
50 votes to one, with 29 abstentions. 
The Assembly’s efforts of rap- 
prochement on the issue were warm- 
ly commended by the representative of 
France, who declared the results were 
“to the honor of the United Na- 
tions.”” Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet added: 
“There can be no doubt that in ac- 
complishing their full mission the 
commissioner to be elected by the 
Assembly, and his team, will find the 
administering authority and the Togo- 
lese Government entirely cooperative 
and sincere. It is to the interest of 
everyone .. . that these elections 
should be open to no question. 
“France is conscious of having car- 
ried out its full duty to Togoland, 
as well as to the United Nations. We 
are rather proud of the work we 
have done and we are sincerely happy 
at seeing our efforts—as well as 


those of the government and people 
of Togoland—recognized by the high- 
est international body.” 


General Assembly’s Resolution on French Togoland 


TT full text of the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution on French Togoland 
was as follows: 


The General Assembly, 

Bearing in mind the objectives of the 

International Trusteeship System as set 
forth in Article 76 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, 
Recalling its resolution 1046 (XI) of 
3 January 1957 concerning the future 
of Togoland under French administra- 
uon, 


> 


Having received from the Trusteeship 
Council, in accordance with the above- 
mentioned resolution, a special report 
transmitting the report of the United 
Nations Commission on Togoland under 
French Administration and the pro- 
ceedings of the Council on the subject, 


Taking note of Trusteeship Council 
resolution 1785 (S-VII) of 19 September 
1957, in which the Council considers 
that the report, as well as the statements 
made before the Council at its seventh 
special session by the representative of 
the Government of France and the rep- 
resentative of the Government of Togo- 
land, provides a useful and constructive 
basis for consideration and action by the 
General Assembly with a view to reach- 
ing a mutually satisfactory solution in 
accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Trusteeship 
Agreement, and decides to transmit to 
the General Assembly the report of the 
Commission, together with the pro- 
ceedings of the Council, in order to set 
in motion an appropriate procedure for 
the early attainment of the final objec- 
tive of the Trusteeship System, 
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Taking note of the further statements 
made in the Fourth Committee on be- 
half of the Administering Authority and 
the Government of Togoland concerning, 
in particular, their proposals for the 
further political development of the 
Territory, including the transfer of all 
powers to the Togoland Government ex- 
cept defence, diplomacy and currency, 
and the renewal in 1958 by universal 
adult suffrage of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, 

Having heard, during the hearings 
granted by the Fourth Committee, the 
points of view expressed by the peti- 
tioners, 

Expresses its appreciation to the 
United Nations Commission on Togo- 
land under French Administration’ for 
its valuable report and draws the at- 
tention of the Administering Authority 
and the Togoland Government to the 
observations and suggestions contained 
therein; 

Notes the statement of the Administer- 
ing Authority that the Legislative As- 
sembly to be elected by universal adult 
suffrage in 1958 and the Togoland Gov- 
ernment will be asked to formulate, in 
consultation with the Administering Au- 
thority, proposals for the early attain- 
ment of the final objective of the Trustee- 
ship System; 

Accepts, having regard to the respon- 
sibilities of the new Legislative Assem- 
bly mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, the invitation of the Government 
of Togoland, transmitted by the Ad- 
ministering Authority, to make the neces- 
sary arrangements, in consultation with 
the Administering Authority, for super- 
vision of the elections by the United 
Nations; 


Decides to elect a Commissioner who 
shall supervise the elections to the 
Legislative Assembly and who shall be 
assisted by observers and staff to be 
appointed by the Secretary-General in 
consultation with him; 

Requests the Administering Authority 
and the Government of Togoland to 
make, in consultation with the United 
Nations Commissioner, the  arrange- 
ments for the organization and conduct 
of the elections to the Legislative As- 
sembly; 

Requests the Commissioner to sub- 
mit to the Trusteeship Council, for its 
consideration, and for transmission to 
the General Assembly at its thirteenth 
session, a report on the organization, 
conduct and results of the elections; 

Invites the Administering Authority to 
inform the Trusteeship Council con- 
cerning the carrying out of the above- 
mentioned transfer of powers, the re- 
sults of the elections, the convening of 
the new Togoland Legislative Assembly, 
and regarding any wishes which may 
have been expressed by the Legislative 
Assembly concerning the new Statute 
and the termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement for the Territory of Togoland 
under French Administration; 

Requests the Trusteeship Council to 
consider these matters and report there- 
on to the General Assembly as its thir- 
teenth session, so as to enable it, if 
so requested by the new Togoland Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Administering 
Authority, to reach a decision, in the 
light of the circumstances then prevail- 
ing, concerning the termination of the 
Trusteeship Agreement in accordance 
with Article 76b of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 
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Objectives in Korea (Continued from page 21) 


rehabilitated only by 
tween them in the interests of the 
The different political 
and economic development of the two 
States had created barriers which must 


agreement be- 


Ww hole people 


be eliminated by the establishment of 
contacts between the respective popu- 
lations and the development of eco- 
nomic and cultural relations. Toward 
that end, the Government of the 
People’s Republic had 


proposals to the 


Democratic 
been submitting 
South Korean authorities for a num- 
ber of years, only to be met with a 
South Korean consider 
them. The essence of the proposals 
was that unification of the country 
should be achieved by all-Korean elec- 


tions to be held on a democratic basis 


refusal to 


without foreign interference. 

Ihe position of the United States 
and of the South Korean authorities 
dependent on it constituted the main 
obstacles to a Korean setthement, Mr. 
Ullrich continued. Not only was the 
United States unwilling to withdraw 
its troops in accordance with the 
armistice agreement as a precondition 
for all-Korean elections, but it was 
systematically violating other provi- 
sions of the agreement It had, for ex- 
ample, concluded a mutual defence 
agreement with South Korea under 
which United States armed 


were authorized to occupy that part 


forces 


of the country on a permanent basis. 
It had built a large army in South 
Korea 

In contrast, he said, the People’s 
Republic of China had withdrawn 
nineteen divisions of volunteers since 
1956, and the Democratic 
Republic of Korea had unilaterally 
reduced its armed forces by 80,000 
men. Moreover, the Democratic Peo- 


People’s 


ple’s Republic had proposed the con- 
vening of a conference on the reduc- 
tion of armed forces and armaments 
budgets and had South 
Korea a joint declaration renouncing 
the use of force as a means for achiev- 
ing the reunification of the country. 


Its proposals had been categorically 


urged on 


rejected. 
Proposal for 

International Conference 

The United States clearly counted 
on Korea as a Strategic base close to the 
People’s Republic of China and the 
Soviet Union, and South Korea con- 
tinued to press for a denunciation of 
the entire armistice agreement. The 
United States had refused to consider 
the proposals of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, including the 
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most recent one made by the former 
in June 1957, tor the convening of an 
international conference of all states 
concerned to settle the Korean ques- 
tion, 

The situation in Korea had been 
further aggravated by the declaration 
of the United Nations Command, 
made on June 21, 1957, that it did 
not intend to abide by the provisions 
of the armistice agreement prohibiting 
the shipment of new weapons to 
Korea and by the United States an- 
nouncement that its troops in South 
Korea were equipped with weapons 
capable of firing atomic warheads. 
As a member of the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission, Czechoslo- 
vakia considered those acts to be gross 
violations of the armistice agreement. 
They had followed the United States’ 
refusal on June 9, 1956, to allow in- 
spection groups of the Supervisory 
Commission to carry out their acti- 
vities in South Korea and to submit 
reports to that body on shipments of 
military materiel 

The shipment of new combat 
materiel into South Korea and the 
United States’ refusal to inform the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
Mission gave new emphasis to the role 
of the Commission as a neutral organ 
responsible for watching over the in- 
crease of the military potential in 
Korea and for helping to create con- 
ditions necessary to convert the ex- 
isting truce into a_ lasting 
Czechoslovakia was fully aware of its 


peace. 


responsibilities as a member of the 

Commission. The United States’ con- 

duct toward the Commission §repre- 

sented a threat to its very existence. 
Korean Views 

Dr. You Chan Yang, of the Re- 
public of Korea, pointed out that 
Korea’s problems had resulted from 
aggression in an occupied area, with 
an ancient, homogeneous and closely 
knit people artificially divided and the 
minimum security of a peaceful and 
law-abiding government under con- 
stant threat. The longer that situation 
persisted, the worse it became, he 
declared. 

However, despite all the formidable 
challenges and difficulties encountered, 
great progress had been made by the 
Republic of Korea in political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational fields. 

A genuinely peace-loving nation, 
Korea called on the clamorous pro- 
tagonists of “peaceful 
to put their theory into immediate 
practice by withdrawing their forces 


coexistence” 


of aggression from the northern halt 


of Korean territory and by agreeing 
to hold genuinely free elections un- 
der United Nations supervision for 
the unification of the country. 

Dr. Yang also urged the Soviet 
Union not again to oppose the Re- 
public’s request for admission to the 
United Nations. 


Supporting Draft Resolution 


Others who spoke in the debate 
in terms similar to the statement by 
the United States representative were 
Guillaume Georges-Picot, of France; 
1.1.M. Pink, of the United Kingdom; 
C. Craw, of New Zealand; C.W.A. 
Schurmann, of the Netherlands; Sey- 
fullah Esin, of Turkey, who expressed 
concern over the fate of 166 Turkish 
soldiers missing in action in Korea 
and so far unaccounted for by the 
Chinese and North Korean au- 
thorities; Joseph Nisot, of Belgium; 
and W. D. Forsyth, of Australia, 
who rejected the view that there were 
Korea and that they 
“outside in- 


two States in 
should negotiate without 
terference.” There was only one 
Korean people, with one history and 
one heritage, the Australian represen- 
tative observed. 

Others speaking in support were 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, of Thai- 
land, who said that if the communist 
authorities accepted the two funda- 
mental principles of Geneva, reaf- 
firmed by the Assembly, another 
Korean political conference could 
take place; Dr. Chun-Ming Chang, 
of China; and Escott Reid, of Canada, 
who thought that the United Na- 
tions could be prepared for prolonged 
and arduous negotiations — negoti- 
ations which would undoubtedly not 
always take the exact form which 
those in the United Nations might 
consider ideal but which, taking ac- 
count of the realities in Korea, 
should lead to a negotiated settle- 
ment safeguarding the fundamental 
United Nations objectives. 

Japan, Bolivia and Sweden, which 
supported the draft resolution, also 
spoke in the debate. 

Dr. Koto Matsudaira, of Japan, 
thought that since it had been pos- 
sible to reach the armistice agree- 
ment through negotiation, it should 
also be possible to bring about a 
peaceful settkement of the Korean 
question by the same means, namely, 
by negotiations between the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea and 
the authorities of North Korea, with- 
out involving the question of recog- 
nition of either Government. 

However, such negotiations must be 
In accordance with the fundamental 
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principles set forth at the Geneva 
Conference in 1954, he said. Although 
those principles were definite and con- 
crete, they were not an ultimatum, 
but represented the minimum con- 
ditions on which any negotiation 
must be based. Unfortunately, the au- 
thorities in North Korea did not seem 
to be willing to negotiate for a settle- 
ment on the basis of those principles. 

German Quiroga Galdo, of Bolivia, 
recalled that at the ninth session of 
the General Assembly his delegation 
had expressed its regret at the inflexi- 
ble attitude adopted by both sides on 
the Korean question despite the fact 
that a solution could be achieved only 
through mutual concessions. No pro- 
gress had been made since then 
toward the reunification of Korea. 
The unification of the country by free 
elections did not seem possible in the 
near future. In those circumstances, 
his delegation continued to believe 
that the best solution would be to 
establish a federation or confedera- 
tion of North and South Korea, 
through the formation of a congress 
of representatives of both parts of 
the country. Such a_ confederation 
would be an experiment in peaceful 
and active coexistence which might 
later lead to the desired unification. 
It would guarantee peace between the 
two parts of the country and re-estab- 
lish its commercial and cultural unity. 

Once the confederation had been 


established, a conference of the pow- 
ers concerned would be held in order 
to guarantee the neutralization of the 
peninsula, he continued. The armed 


forces which consumed so large a 
part of the national income of both 
states could then be disbanded. Such 
an experiment in peaceful coexistence 
could, if it proved successful, be also 
. applied to Germany. 

Although such a plan would not 
immediately solve the serious prob- 
lems of the reunification of Korea, 
Vietnam and Germany, it would un- 
doubtedly create an area of under- 
standing which might gradually be ex- 
tended to other points of conflict 
throughout the world, he believed. 


Sweden's Position as Supervisor 

Verker Astrom, of Sweden, recalled 
that the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission had been intended to 
carry out certain functions of control, 
inspection and investigation until the 
political conference envisaged in the 
armistice agreement had reached a 
final settlement. 

Sweden had agreed to become 
a member of the Commission on the 
understanding that it would function 
only for a limited period of time. It 
had also made it clear at the outset 
that in its view the powers of the 
Commission were not sufficient to as- 
sure effective control and verification. 
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The Commission had had to dis- 
charge its responsibilities without the 
physical means necessary to do so in 
a proper and responsible manner. At 
present, its work was at a_ virtual 
standstill, for its only task was to 
receive, analyze and forward to the 
Military Armistice Commission the 
reports it received from the two 
parties on the entry and exit of mili- 
tary personnel in North and South 
Korea. 

In the circumstances, it was natural 
for his Government to reconsider the 
question of its continued participation 
in the Commission. It did not wish 
to create difficulties for the Military 
Armistice Commission or the parties 
to the armistice agreement by an 
abrupt withdrawal, and would take no 
action to cease its membership without 
giving ample notice to the parties. 
It was also aware that none of the 
parties to the armistice agreement had 
taken any initiative to dissolve the 
Commission, a fact which might in- 
dicate a belief on their part that its 
continued existence had a stabilizing 
influence on the situation. If that was 
so, the Commission should of course 
continue to exist, and Sweden had 
no wish to see it dissolved or dis- 
membered. It should be pointed out, 
however, that if one member of the 
Commission should signify its inten- 
tion to terminate its term of duty, 
there was nothing to prevent the 
parties from agreeing on the appoint- 
ment of a new member to replace it. 

His remarks were intended only to 
give the Committee a fuller picture of 
certain aspects of the working of the 
armistice agreement. His Government 
knew that the continuance of that 
agreement was of vital importance 
and was one of the prerequisites for 
a peaceful, equitable and democratic 
settlement of the Korean question. 

In opposition to the draft resolu- 
tion and taking the position as stated 
by the representative of Czecho- 
slovakia were Arkady A. Sobolev, of 
the USSR, who charged that United 
States servicemen, under the United 
Nations flag, had committed crimes 
and atrocities against the people of 
Korea: Jerzy Michalowski, of Poland; 
V. N. Tsyba, of the Ukrainian SSR; 
Milko Tarabanov, of Bulgaria; Nesti 
Nase, of Albania; and P. F. Glebko, 
of the Byelorussian SSR, who alleged 
that the Syngman Rhee Government 
was actively preparing for a new war. 

Among the Member States which 
abstained, Ceylon and Nepal made 
statements in the debate. 

R. S. S. Gunewardene, of Ceylon, 
wondered whether it was really neces- 
sary to reaffirm the same principles 
each year, as the Assembly had been 
doing for the last eleven years. Was 
the world so devoid of real states- 


manship and was diplomacy so bank- 
rupt that it was impossible to conceive 
of any method which could bring the 
two parties together? Since the resolu- 
tions adopted previously had had no 
effect, another means of dealing with 
the problem must be sought, and in 
order to do so the Assembly must 
recognize the hard tact that there was 
a de facto government behind the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

The United Nations could not seek 
Korean unification by torce of arms. 
It must find a method which would en- 
able the North Koreans and the South 
Koreans to meet as kinsmen and as 
equals. A rigid and intransigent at- 
titude was no help; compromise was 
the essence of life, although there 
should, of course, be no compromise 
on principles. Nevertheless, those not 
prepared to observe those principles 
could not be convinced of their error 
by abuse, criticism, mutual recrimin- 
ation or the repetition of platitudes. 

Ways and means must be devised 
for securing the evacuation of all for- 
eign forces from the country so that 
the two sections of the population 
could meet to discuss their common 
future. The draft resolution before the 
Committee was useless. It had been 
said that the morale of the South 
Koreans must be kept up, but the 
South Koreans had already demon- 
strated their determination to forge 
ahead as a free nation. It had also 
been said that the moral force of 
world opinion might have a vast in- 
fluence, but a great part of world 
opinion had always recognized that 
Korea should be unified. It was not a 
question, therefore, of creating a 
moral force, which already existed, 
but rather of using it constructively. 

The Assembly had not heard any 
proposal which would bring the two 
peoples together, ease the tension and 
make possible free communication be- 
tween North and South Korea. It 
was not good policy to try to solve 
the problem without the North 
Koreans. The first step should be to 
make it possible through the good 
offices of the United Nations for rep- 
resentatives of the two states to meet. 
It was the Koreans who should en- 
gage in an exchange of views, not 
the United Nations. 

Once that had been done, it might 
perhaps be possible to organize a 
withdrawal of troops on both sides. 
The brotherly spirit of the two peo- 
ples would then suffice to solve the 
problem. That might be called wish- 
ful thinking, but there seemed to be 
no other solution. 

Rishikesh Shaha, of Nepal, stated 
that, since adoption of the draft resolu- 
lution would not bring a_ solution 
any closer than similar resolutions 
had done in past years, his delegation 
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could take no position on it. He be- 
lieved, however, that the United Na- 
tions must insist on the principle of 
free elections under international 
supervision as a means of unification. 


Philippine Reply to Ceylon 


Emmanuel Pelaez, of the Philip- 
pines, replied to Mr. Gunewardene. 
Neither the North Korean authorities 
nor the Chinese communist Govern- 
ment would accept the fundamental 
principles which were the sine qua 
non of any settlement, he said. In ac- 
cordance with those principles, which 
the representative of Ceylon had sug- 
gested should be swept aside, there 
should be acceptance of the authority 
of the United Nations and free and 
honest elections under United Na- 
tions supervision 

It was neither intransigent nor un- 
reasonable to ask the North Korean 
their supporters to 
principles, he said. 
young men 


authorities and 


agree to those 


Those countries whose 


had died on the battlefields of Korea 
in the struggle against aggression and 
t 


y that their 


sacrifice had been useless merely be- 


tvranny could not now s: 


cause it Was necessary to be realistic. 

He urged the representative of Cey- 
lon to bear in mind not only the feel- 
ings of the three million North Kor- 
eans but also the aspirations of the 
people of the South, more than 
twenty million strong. It would be a 
loss of dignity for the latter to enter 
into negotiations with their “Kinsmen” 
in the North, as equals, without even 
the slightest encouragement from the 
United Nations; it must never be 
forgotten that it was the North Kor- 
eans who had attacked and invaded 
the South 

In point of fact, the little that the 
United asking of the 
North Koreans was neither impossible 


Nations was 


nor unreasonable. None of the terms 
of the dratt resolution was harsh, in- 
transigent, Or insulting 

Mr. Gunewardene had _ proposed 
that North Koreans and South Kor- 
There 
had already been an attempt to do so 
at Geneva in 1954. It had failed be- 
cause of the intransigence not of any 
Member of the United Nations but 
ot the representatives of North Korea 
Mr. Pelaez said 


After such an experience, the only 


eans should sit down together 


possible alternative now was to voice 
the feelings of the Members of the 
United Nations, to reaffirm the justice 
of the United Nations cause and to 
appeal to the communist authorities 
to accept the objectives agreed upon 
by the United Nations. If they did 
accept them, the task would be easy; 
it they rejected them, the conversa- 
tions proposed by the representative 
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of Ceylon would be doomed to failure. 
If it was a question of being realistic, 
it should not be forgotten that the 
armistice agreement had been violated 
and that there was overwhelming 
evidence of the reinforcement of the 
communist forces in the North. 

He recalled the Bandung Confer- 
ence, of which Ceylon had been one 
of the organizers, and the work of 
the Special Committee on the Prob- 
lem of Hungary, on which Ceylon 
had served. In both cases, the moral 
authority of the United Nations had 
been invoked and an appeal made to 
the conscience of the world. Why 
then should the moral authority of 
the United Nations be useless in the 
case of Korea? 

In reply, Mr. Gunewardene ex- 
plained that he had not advocated 
any departure from principles. On the 
contrary, he had always attached the 
greatest importance to moral force, 
and what he had wished to say was 
that there was a sufficiently strong 
moral force in the world but that it 
had not been diverted into the right 
channel, that of negotiation. 


India Not Voting 


V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, 
doubted whether the debate or the 
manner in which the question of 
Korea was being approached offered 
any hope that what were called United 
Nations objectives might be reached 
either in North or in South Korea. 
The discussion, he charged, was a 
cold-war debate, having nothing to 
do with Korea, and that had been so 
for years. 

He stated that there were in India 
five prisoners of war who had not yet 
been settled. The Indian Govern- 
ment was negotiating with Mexico and 
Argentina about them; it hoped that 
a solution would soon be found. He 
thought that the Assembly owned a 
debt of gratitude to Brazil, Argentina 
and Mexico which had helped to solve 
the problem of Korean prisoners ot 
war. With regard to prisoners who 
had opted for Indian nationality sub- 
ject to any future decisions, they had 
received professional training and 
were being employed in the telephone 
industry and in related industries. 

In the Indian delegation’s view the 
Korea and the estab- 
lishment of a homogenous Korean 
nation, if the majority of Koreans 
wished it, was not only desirable but 
necessary to the stability of the Far 
East, and it would open the way to 
the solution of other questions, too. 


unification of 


He observed that the Korean rep- 
resentative sitting in the Committee 
represented only one of the two 
parties. He expressed doubts about 
the figures quoted for the populations 


of the two parts of Korea—three 
million as against twenty million. 

India, he said, supported the prin- 
ciple of holding elections under inter- 
national supervision but considered 
that national unity would be much 
easier to bring about without outside 
interference. 

He considered as logical and con- 
structive the proposals which the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
had submitted in 1954 for the organ- 
ization of free elections under inter- 
national supervision and for the unifi- 
cation of the country. The United 
Nations could be called on to give its 
approval and sanction both before 
and after those elections and the unifi- 
cation, 

He was convinced that, as soon as 
cold-war proposals were abandoned, 
the solution of the Korean question 
would be both easy and rapid. The 
joint draft resolution, which recalled 
the resolution adopted in 1954 and 
reaffirmed in 1955 and 1956, could 
not help in that solution. India there- 
fore would not participate in the vote 
on it. 

In a second statement, one of re- 
buttal, Mr. Judd asserted that it was 
a fact of history that the communist 
forces had committed aggression 
against the Republic of Korea; that 
the communist side had grossly vio- 
lated the armistice agreement; that 
from the outset the United Nations 
Command had attempted to institute 
strong supervisory machinery, where- 
as the communists had rejected such 
proposals and had weakened in oper- 
ations the machinery which was set 
up; and that they had been steadily 
introducing new combat’ materiel 
since the agreement had been signed. 

As for the charges against United 
States servicemen in Korea, he stated 
that all incidents involving United 
States military personnel were prompt- 
ly investigated by United States mili- 
tary authorities and appropriate ac- 
tion taken. Moreover, the latter had 
taken measures in cooperation with 
the Korean Government to prevent the 
occurrence of such incidents. 

In rebuttal also, Mr. Sobolev de- 
clared that the same demands were 
being made which the United States 
had repeatedly made at previous ses- 
sions of the Assembly. The first was 
that Chinese volunteers should be 
withdrawn from Korea, yet no men- 
tion was made of the withdrawal of 
United States armed forces. 

Secondly, the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea was required to 
acquiesce in proposals for the peace- 
ful unification of Korea. Yet the As- 
sembly, under United States influence, 
refused to hear representatives of the 
Korean people, and the latter could 
not now be seriously expected to ac- 
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cede to proposals forced upon it by 
a United States diktat. 

Thirdly, the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea was asked to ob- 
serve an armistice agreement which 
it had in effect always observed, but 
which neither the United States nor 
the puppet authorities of South Korea 
considered binding upon themselves. 

Finally, the question of the return 
to South Korea of citizens alleged to 
have been kidnapped was a slanderous 
allegation designed to stir up further 
trouble. 

The plan thus outlined, Mr. Sobo- 
lev declared, was not one for solving 
the Korean problem but rather for 
perpetuating it in the United Nations 
while preventing any peaceful agree- 
ment between the two parties. 

The First Committee voted by roll- 
call on the eleven-power draft resolu- 
tion on November 18 and adopted it 
by a vote of 53 to 9, with 15 absten- 
uions. 


The Debate Summed Up 


When the Assembly in_ plenary 
meeting took up the Committee’s re- 
port on November 29, Dr. Franz 
Matsch, of Austria, Committee Rap- 
porteur, summed up the debate as 
follows: 

“Although the United Nations has 
been dealing with the Korean prob- 
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lem for ten years without being able 
to settle this question, it may be con- 
sidered an encouraging fact that all 
representatives of Member States who 
intervened in the debate have referred 
to the necessity that the armistice 
agreement of 1953 should remain in 
effect until a unified, independent and 
democratic Korea is established by 
peaceful means. As to the approach to 
realize this aim, different views con- 
tinue to exist. 

“On the one hand it has been ad- 
vocated that this object should be 
reached on the basis of the funda- 
mental principles for the unification 
set forth by the nations participating 
on behalf of the United Nations in 
the Korea Political Conference held 
in Geneva in 1954. Among these, the 
principle of free elections in the whole 
of Korea under supervision of the 
United Nations has been particularly 
emphasized. On the other hand, direct 
negotiations between the two parts of 
Korea have been urged in order to 
set up political, economic and cultural 
ties between the two parts, which 
would lead ultimately to unification 
of the country. 

“The draft resolution 
the first alternative and calls upon 
the communist authorities concerned 
to accept the established United Na- 
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tions objectives in order to achieve a 
settlement in Korea.” 

The Assembly did not discuss the 
report of the Committee, but the 
representatives of the USSR, the 
United States, Czechoslovakia, Pan- 
ama and Romania explained their 
votes, after which the Assembly 
adopted the resolution by a roll-call 
vote of 55 to 9, with 16 abstentions, 
as follows: 

In favor: Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Luxembourg, Malaya, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Thailand, 
Tunisia, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Against: Albania, Bulgaria, Bye- 
lorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania, Ukrainian 
SSR, USSR. 

Abstaining: Afghanistan, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, Finland, 
Ghana, India, Indonesia, Morocco, 
Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia. 
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peace force, and on its probable use- 
fulness and effectiveness. One article 
discusses the problem of consent of a 
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might be used. 
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